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Reviews of the Allianee, 


LETTERS PROM REV. PHARCELLUS CHURCH. 
Reviews of the Alliance— Speakers—La- 
ordan—H inton—Ew' 

—Audebez—-Dunlap—Byrth—W ardlaw —Olin—-Pom- 

roy—Verment. ~ 

My first e is to put your readers in | 

Avws M7 ‘dow seylage and doings of the | 
Evangelical Alliance, that their judgment of 
it may, rest on a Basis of fact, and not of as- 
sertion ; after which I will pursue still farther 
the sights and impressions of my short tour 
on the other side of the Atlantic. 

The imputation of a foreign coi - 
ent in the New York Recorder, that the ul- 
terior pe of.this movement are political, 
is, no doubt, the offspring of a mind itself in- 
capable of acting from a higher ‘motive, and 
who consequently judges all others as_sinis- 
ter and political as himself. Is it Tory? 





a v then, hare she. Sishaapetionan, ancient and: 
a Sa abettors of the aristocracy of i= 


England, set themselves in array against it ? 
Is it Whig? Why then do not the members 
of that faction rally around it to compass 
their ends? Is it High Church? How then 
should the members of that party be, to a 
man, against it? Is it designed to confine 
the dissenting influence of the kingdom ? 
How then should so large a number of the 
warmest friends of the Church and the Es- 
tablishment have identified themselves with 
it? Is it Abolition? Why then this com- 
plaint of its doings from the anti-slavery 
presses of Europe and America? Is it anti- 
abolition? In that case, could it be expected 
to embody, as it does, so large a number of 
the most active and efficient abolitionists of 
Europe? When the subject of politics was 
alluded to on the floor of the Alliance, it met 
a sharp rebuke, and the members hailed with 
clapping, and every demonstration of approv- 
al the sentiment, that no man should be there 
known as a politician. With all deference 
to this writer, therefore, we hesitate not to 
aver, that his imputation is without and 
against all evidence of fact. 

In a former letter we gave the sayings and 
doings of the first day, and we will now pro- 
ceed to the second, which was September 20. 
The devotions of our opening session were 
conducted by Rev. Mr. Latrobe, Moravian, | 
whose father was a distinguished missionary 
in Africa. Those self-denying brethren have 
an aspect of great simplicity and devotion, 
so far as I have seen them, in which respect, 


ent denominations, all exercising the right of 
private jud. 
ion of firmity, differing among themselves in the 
—Baptist Noel—Cox | views they entertain on some points, both of 
Christian doctrine, and ecclesiastical polity, 


posed of professiig Christians of many differ- 


ent, and, through common in- 


and gathered together from many and “re- 
mote parts of the world, for the purpose of 
promoting Christian Union, rejoice in making 
their unanimous gvowal of the glorious truth, 
that the church of the living God, while it 
admits of growth, is one church, never having 
lost, and being incapable of losing its essen- 
tial unity. Not, therefore, to create that uni- 
ty, but to confess it, is the design of their as- 
sembling together. One in reality, they de- 
sire also, as far as they may be able to at- 
tain it, to be visibly one; and thus, both to 
ize in themselves, and exhibit to others, 
that a living and everlasting union binds all 
true believers. in the fellowship of 
tire “hich is™his body, the 
fulness of him that filieth all in all.’ 

Dr. W. expressed himself diffident, ner- 
vous, and disqualified to speak on a resolu- 
tion like this, before a body so able and du- 
gust. ‘ We have here the fact of variety in 
sentiment and locality, conjoined with the 
fact of unity in heart and purpose, and all 
that is syf$tantial in Christianity. We have 
more th@, twenty sects here represented, to |: 
convince us of variety ; and yet, that we are 
here, and here for such an object, is equaliy 
conclusive on the other point, that we are 
one. We have before felt ourselves one with 
our Christian brethren in Europe and Amer- 
ica, but this feeling has been greatly strength- 
ened by the commingling of thought and sen- 
timent on this floor. We are not only united 
to all who love Christ upon earth, but also to 
those who are in heaven, many of whom 
lived and died laboring and praying to pro- 
mote the work of Christian union.- And 
were they now upon earth, they would be 
here, aiding and abetting our object ; but the 
are gone to the general assembly and 2 te 
of the first-born in heaven, where, in ways 
unknown to us, they are now perhaps con- 
tributing to bring about that identity of feel- 
ing and action which we have come here to 
promote. What a glorious thought is this, 
that we should be one with the spirits of just 
men made perfect, and that Jesus, the com- 
mon centre of heavenly society, is the great 
point of attraction to all pious men upon 
earth, in whom the whole body, fitly joined 
together, and compacted by that which every 





Mr. L. corresponds to his order, being a tall, 
spare man, whose looks indicate chastened | 
tempers and moderated appetites. It is no mar- 
vel that John Wesley should have derived | 
from such men, some of the best features of | 
his system. Their conflict has not been | 
with their brethren of other denominations, 
but with spiritual wickedness in the high 
places of paganism and irreligion. After the 
reading of the Scriptures, and an affectionate 
address by Rev. Mr. L., Rev. John Jordan, 
of the Episcopal church, whom the bishop of | 
Exeter had moved to depose from his minis- 
terial functions on account of his connection 
with us, offered an extemper: us_ prayer. 
Rev. Dr. King, of the — ureh,| 
Glasgew, prefaced the business of the day| 
with a request that the members of the Alh- 
ance should write each his name and ad- 
dress in papers prepared for the purpose.— 
‘It is not,’ he said, ‘to immortalize our 
names, but to serve as a card of introduction, 
that all might receive it as a request to call 
on each other, whenever it shall be conven- 
ient.’ Accordingly, two lists of names were 
taken, one for Europe, and the other for 
America. 
+ The subsequent experience of those of us} 








who were wrecked in the Great Britain, en-| 


abled us to test the efficacy of this hint; for 
both in Belfast and Liverpool, we were 
sought out at our several inns by the mem- 
hers of the Alliance, who insisted upon our 


accepting the hospitalities of their houses. | 


New ties had been created by this movement 
between members of different denominations, 
and I had the honor of preaching in pulpits 
to which a Baptist had never before been ad- 
mittéd. 

The “first act of business was moved by | 
Rev. J. H. Hinton, Baptist, and seconded by | 
Rev. W. W. Ewbank, Episcopalian, that no | 
resolution should be received, except through | 
the Business Committee; a rule that had 
much influence to prevent irregularity in the | 
subsequent proceedings. Mr. H. is the well | 
known author of several works; and Mr. E. | 
is a Liverpool rector, perhaps thirty-five 
years of age, bland, affectionate, polite, emi-| 


nently catholic in his treatment of other de- | 


nominations, and, | am told, an eloquent 
preacher. 
Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel then moved 


the holding of publie meetings in the Eng-} 


lish, French, and German languages. ‘ It is 
necessary, he said,’ ‘to gratify our brethren 
out of doors, and to scatter abroad the knowl- 
edge of our doings. In this way, those who 
have scruples will have them removed, and 
more or less, no doubt, will be added to our 
number. Some are in the habit of resting 
their opinions on those of others, and we 
ought to attract such. The danger of turn- 
ing the press against us will be obviated.— 
And, by holding these public meetings both 
days and evenings, we shall be able to reach 
all classes of the community. Those who 
cannot come in the day-time, may attend in 
the evening. Besides, we have so many 
able men from England, Ireland, Scotland 
and America, that a larger number of meet- 
ings should be held, to aflord them an oppor- 
tunity ef speaking. And to accommodate 
the French and German brethren, meetings 
should be held in their languages, and thus 
they also will be able to contribute the weight 
of their influence to the good cause.’ The 
speech, of which this ‘is an imperfect sketch, 
was eminently kind and judicious. 

Thave already spoken of the character of 
Mr. Noel. He isa natural brother of the 
Earl of Gainsborough, one of the most an- 
cient and aristocratic houses of England. In 
his person, he is tall and finely propertioned, 
to appearance about forty-five years of age, 
easy and simple in his style ‘of speaking, 
always demeaning himself with so much dig- 
nity, gravity, Seriousness, candor, and con- 
sideration of the feelings of others, as to give 
him great influence ina deliberative body. 
His preaching, if 1 may judge from a speci- 
men Ww hich IL heard from him in his own 
chapel, is extemperaneous, experimental, and 
evangelical, never sparkling and brilliant. 
never aspiring at any higher thing in style 
and argument, than the saying of serions 
things Ip a serious way, and yet it is always 
sufficiently secured against what is trivial in 
thought, and vulgar ii language or manner, 
by a polished education. 

Remarks on the subject of public meetings 


were also made by Rev. Mr. Audebez. of G.- 
neva, Rev. Dr. Cox, of Hackney, A. C. Dan- 


Dr. Olin, of the Methodist agen: 


| nation 


joint supplieth, according to the effectual 
working of every part, maketh increase of 
the body unto the edifying of itself in love. 
Jesus is the observed of all observers, to 
whom the eyes of redeemed spirits on earth 
and in heaven are alike directed.. When we 
all get home, we shall be perfected in love 
and union. It is well, therefore, that our 
resolution does not propose union as its ob- 
ject, but simply recognizes it as already ex- 
isting. We are assembled not to create, but 
to exhibit that substantial harmony and coa- 
lescence which necessarily exist between all 
who are begotten of the same Spirit, who 
hope in the.same Saviour,.and who, through 
the exceeding great and precious promises, 
have partaken of the Divine nature, having 
escaped the corruption that is in the world 
through lust. It is God’s work to create, it 
is ours to declare the essential oneness of his 
new creation, when old things have passed 
away, and all things become new.’ 

Dr. W. is perhaps sixty years old, is pure- 
ly Scottish in his features and characteris- 
tics, sober, discriminating, solemn and de- 
vout. In stature he is middle-sized, never 
speaks when he has not something to say, 
and never ceases speaking when he has not 
left in your mind an available impression of 
|his views and arguments. He has perhaps 
a little of that element of ultraism which con- 
sists in overstraining a point, or in running 
up conclusions from a given premise too far, 
by reason of not duly attending to modifying 
relations and circumstances. But he is mod- 
jest, and pays great deference to those who 
differ from him in opinion. 





Connecticut, seconded the resolution, ascri 
ing his call to this service to the exuberance 
of Christian feeling in England toward breth- 
ren on the other side of the water. ‘ Denom- 
inational names and barriers are stubble, and 
God does not take account of them in deter- 
mining those who are his. He has other 
modes of distinguishing them. My denomi- 
is more numerous in the United 
States than in most other countries, and I am 
happy to say they are, as a general thing, in- 
terested in this movement. I represent on 
this floor more than four hundred ministers, 
whose hearts and voices are enlisted in the 
objects which have called us together. I 
speak of my own denomination, because Iam 
directly connected with them, not to intimate 
that they are better or more friendly to union 
than others. Christians in America are one, 
\as are those of Europe, and you are now 
,called on to declare this great fact before all 
jmankind. Christ has made us one, we are 
begotten of the same Spirit; and it is time 
that we had proclaimed our unity in the 
sight of heaven, in the presence of all the 
world.’ 
Rev. Mr. Pomroy, of Bangor, Me., follow- 
ed. ‘I came with the resolution not to 
| speak,” he said,‘ for I have the feeling of a 
Christian brother who, when he was dying, 
confessed that he was a great sinner, but he 
hoped that there was a little corner for him 
in Nchived: So I feel that there may be a lit- 
tle corner for me here. What my eyes see, 
constrains me to speak. In’ the little city 
where I reside, there are six or seven church- 
es, of different denominations, whose pastors 
have been united in a ministerial meeting, | 
whieh has proved a source of great profit and | 
happiness to us all. Difficulties in the Bap-| 
tist, Methodist and Congregational churches | 
have been adjusted by means of the united} 
counsel and advice of these pastors. We} 
preach our peculiar views, but without harsh-| 
ness. I am prepared to affirm, therefore, | 
that diversity is not inconsistent with unity, 
and that my own experience has taught that} 
the Alliance of denominations, which we} 
have come to effect, has the merit of being} 
practicable as well as desirable. I have| 
sometimes claimed for my own denomination | 
greater catholicity than | was willing to al-! 
low to others; but | suppose it is because I | 
know it better. Were | equally acquainted | 
with others, I should probably find them} 
quite as much disposed to bury the hatchet 
of contention as my own. When I arrived 
in the island ef Malta, in a tour to the East | 
from which I have just returned, ] was in- | 
vited to a little meeting by an Episcopal min- | 
ister, the object of which was to appoint a 
delegate to this Conference. In Constanti- 
nople, also, there are Christians who feel and | 
pray in our behalf. With the concurrence 


} 





stand me,’ he said, ‘nor J you. But what I! But there is anotljer considefation of ereat- 
do not understand I translate by love, and er interest and impdtance. 
what you do not understand I hope you will | Christ, we shall fing that he has had his opin- 
translate by love. Evangelical Christians in |ion of us, and entémins certain feelings to- 
France feel a great interest in this meeting. | ward us, in regard # the spirit and manner in 
We need union with you because of our un-| which we have bea@¥doing our work. ‘ Will 
happy state. We .have been surprised by a |it then be,’ says ont) * wil! it then be a matter 
religious revival ; it is a wind that blew from | of indifference to #im-owho distributes the 
ou. We were occupied with external ideas, |crowns and allots jae thrones of heaven, 
ut did not know how to stretch out the hand | whether you have been among the most faith- 
to each other. But the time has come to|ful and diligent, or the most slothful and neg- 
love one another. We are a small minority | ligent of his servan's # Tt is an interesting 
in France, and have a powerful opposition | thought that they whe have been companions 
among the most considerable of th: Romish-|and fellow laborers,‘ these churches for Je- 
church. You know that this is enemy | sus’ sake, are to knyw and love each other in 
that works secretly. We have Be crtent ‘heaven. ‘They sho/ ‘ therefore ‘ let brotherly 
against it by prayer and union. That has ‘love continue ;’ end vor to see eye to eye.in 
the appearance of union, we have the reality. | everything; and, wt they ean do this, cher- 
We are sure of victory, for the God we serve |ish kind feelings t rd each other, and by 
is a God of truth, and loves what is real, and | their continued « §%¢ their increasing re- 
not what is fictitious. It is with pleasure spectability as peofylasnal men, their devoted- 
Pani tw the midst of you, and the few friends | ness to their work, divance ‘the interests of 
from France feel so too, “It is my desire that | their common faith. While we do not neg- 
the circle should be énlarged, so as to em- | lect ancient and modern literature, and theo- 
brace all that love the Saviour.’ The reso- |logical science, let us read more frequently 
lution passed unanimously. {such books as Baxter’s Reformed Pastor, and 
This was an occasion of great interest, and | Doddridge’s Essay on the Evil and Danger 
is marked by the following entry in my |of neglecting souls. Our pulpits and our pas- 
notes :—‘ My feelings at this moment are un- ‘toral walks are not only determining our in- 
speakable. To see so vast an assembly, | fluence in the world, but they are to be the 
made up of the chief men of the different de- | objects of vivid recollections in eternity. ‘ My 
nominations of Protestant Christendom, de- | pulpit ? what words are these to every pastor ! 
nominations which have exhausted ages of | what associations will cluster round the re- 
debate, and filled the world with ‘heir bellig- | membrance of that place in my mind forever 
erent literature, who have pursued hitherto|and ever! A minister is standing in eterni- 
an untruced war among themselves, now ac-|ty by the side of some king who is looking 
tuated by a spirit of pious enthusiasm to de-| back on his earthly throne, a king on whose 
clare the great fact that they are one, is pro-| realms the sun never set, and the minister is 
digious, is overwhelming. God speed the |looking back to his pulpit. On the king’s 
work to a glorious issue.’ In my next, [|realms the sun has a‘ last set forever, but 
will give the speeches and circumstances |on the subjects of a successful ministry the 
connected with the final resolution to form | sun of righteousness arises forever with heal- 
an Evangelical Alliance. P.C.  |ingon his wings. Thet king can never bless 
God for his kingdom and throne with the feel- 
ings with which a minister will say, ‘ And 
I thank Christ Jesus my Lord in that he count- 
ed me faithful, putting me into the ministry.’ 
\*My pulpit!’ The character and history of 
its ministrations, will determine my future 
crown and throne. 
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Charity. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF LA MENNAIS. 








You have only a day to spend upon earth ; 
act in such a way that you may spend it in | 

eace. Peace is the fruit of love; for, to 
ive in peace, it is necessary to put up with 
many things. 


For the Christian Reflector. 


Rise with the Dawn and Pray. 


© My voice shalt thou hear inthe morning, O Lord; in the 
morning will I direct my praye unto thee, and will look up.’ 


No one is perfect; all have their faults. David. | rious vision. Ages of eternity shall come on 
E ] hi ighbors, and Come with the first faint light ng wi. os” 
very man feans upon his neighbors, an Pant ee age like vast rolling waves on the ocean of bliss, 
love gene malees Re ater easy es you man es 3 te “ f night and break on these enlarged spirits, and emp- 
cannot su your brothers, how will your , , i. shi 2ams, while every 
brothers support you? , Vite pint Greet by p Toa ay ep natal ed 
It is written of the Son of Mary, ‘As he ‘The shadows o'er thee cropt— : streteh, zn a" verfl “Wi Rout i in 
cient Minoan. Mie aan = ead ’ ld. h "Phe ceiith in silende ny, en, and stretch, and overflow without inter- 
e in the world, he bor d by her Mak mission and without end. 
loved them even to the end.’ Love then Ri io - - a or, alapgs 
your brethren who are in the world, and love wae ere ee aa 
them even to the end. Kept by that Power divine . - . 
Love is indefatigable; it never wearies. That broods the skeping dove, Tendencies to Universalism. 
Love is inexhaustible ; it blooms, and buds. That lulls the sleeping vine - " 2 x : 
again; and the more it is diffused, the more With the breeze that fans the grove ; “| Phe views of the following article, extract- 


it abounds, 

Whoever loves himself more than his 
brother is unworthy of Christ, who died for 
his brethren. Have you given of your goods’ 
lay down #eur life—love will return you all. 

Verily I tell you, he who loves has a para- 
adise in his heart; God is in him, for God is 
love. 


The shady hours of rest -tie 
In quiet passed away . 

Then, ere the dove ericks her neat, ~ 

Rise from thy bed and pray. 

No pestilence bas shed 

Its blight upon thy brow ; 

No terror rounl thy bed 


Has made tlty spirit bow— 
The vicious man loves not; he is envious. To Him who rules.the storms, 
He is a prey to hunger and thirst; his eye, |. And bids disease obey, 
like the eye of a serpent, charms only to de- Extends such care to mortal worms, 
vour. Rise with the dawn and pray. 
Love reposes at the bottom of pure souls, ‘The day before thee lies, 


like a drop of dew in the chalice of a flower. 
Oh, if you knew what it is to love! You 
say that you love, and many of your breth- 
ren are in want of bread to sustain life, of 
vestments to cover their naked limbs, of a 


With all its toil and care ; 
And dangers reund thee rise, 
And many a burtful snare. 
For strength the toil to bear, 


The dangers chase away, 
roof to shelter them, of a handful of straw to To guard thy feet from every snare, 
sleep upon, while you have all things in Rise with the dawn and pray. 


abundance. 


A darker dé iic 
You wy! that you love, and there are many a Oe 
a 





sick, who languish ,without succor, upon thei ia cee 
1 , ’ Me deicleros Thy bed will be the tomb, 
hard beds ; many unhappy, who weep, and And the turf hall press thine oye. 
no person weeps with them; many children, Be car eral ot - 
who goshivering with cold, from door to door, Th alae ake walk pair 
and ask of the rich amorsel from their tables a grace te auille-at rant cold sleep 
and who obtain it not. You say that you With faith and fervor pray. ‘ 
love your brothers ; what then would you do}  Tywnsend, 1846. ‘ S.B. 


if you hated them ? 

And I say unto you, whoever, being able, 
comforteth not his suffering brother, is the 
enemy of his brother; and whoever, be- 
ing able, ministereth not unto his brother who 
famishes, is his MURDERER. 

Ch. Intelligencer. 





Bible Classes. 


What can contribute more to attain the 
great end for which God made and redeemed 
the world, than to bring the young under the 
influences of Gospel truth? The young, 
re Bel Sorry) |for that is the forming age. If this world is 
The Minister of Christ, his Throne and ‘ever to be presented in all the perfection of 

: Reward | millennial beauty, the operation must be per- 
; formed upon the young. ‘Can the Ethiopi- 
An article appears in the last Bibliotheca | an change his skin or the leopard his spots ? 








“Sacra, from the pen of Rev. N. Adams, of this 'then may [they] also do good that are accus- 


P se etree To ..,}. |tomed to do evil.’ 1 truth, for this is 
city, which, if we do not mistake, - the sub- | the great sae ge a Sab- 
stance of the sermon preached by him before baths and sacraments and prayer and provi- 
the Pastoral Association of his denomination | dence, as they operate upon the unrenewed 
in Massachusetts, during the last anniversary mind, do no more than impress Bible truths. 
week. The article closes in a manner at once All the means of grace to the ge ape ges 
i “ ‘ up in these. With these the Spirit of God 
beautiful and impressive :— dwells. These he inhabits as the animating 
‘ Perhaps there is no object of greater inter- soul. By these he works. These, by anoth- 
est to Christ and angels, than a good minister er figure, are called ‘the sword of the Spirit,’ 
of Jesus, fulfilling his ministry in a retired because it is by these and these alone that he 
and humble situation, or in a place of difficul- | penetrates the heart. 
ty andtrial. Could we see the interest which The God of Israel said,«Is not my word 
Heaven feels and expresses in the Christian like as a fire and like a hammer that breaketh 
ministry, we should no doubt receive a fresh the rock in pieces?’ The benignant Being 
impulse in our work. Have the apostles and , who came down to our great lazaretto to heal 
the long line of deceased ministers, forgotten the diseases of a dying race—who stooped 
those who have succeeded them in the work | from the highest heavens to take little children 
which was dearer to them than anything else in his arms,—said in the hearing of the uni- 
on earth, and which in its progressive accom- | verse, ‘Sanctify them through thy truth.’ 
plishment is more important than anything, This is inscribed as the motto on the whole 
below the sun? Do the pilgrim fathers and structure of redemption.—Dr. Griffin. 
the early New England ministry never think 
of us?) Do the Mayhews never turn their 
thoughts to Martha’s Vineyard, nor the Math- 
ers to Boston, nor Eliot to Roxbury, and all the 
band of good ministers to their successors in| 1. In secret. In the private place there 
these labors and toils? We know not what are few objects and circumstances to distract 
interest they excite in us among the heaven- the thoughts. ‘But thou, when thou prayest, 
ly hosts, nor what an unseen presence there enter into thy closet, and when thou hast shut 
is every Sabbath in our congregations. The | ¢hy door, pray to thy Father which is in se- 
judicious Doddridge, speaking of our minis- ret.’ 
trations in the house of God says : 2. Frequently.’. Secret prayer is the life 
of the soul ; without it, our spirituality be- 
|comes weak, lancuishes, and dies. The /ivr- 
ing Christian often visits his closet. Pray 
without ceasing.” 
3. Regularly. 


————— - ——ee 


Secret Prayer, 


* The heavenly natives with delight 
Hover around the sacred place ; 

Nor scorn to learn trom mortal toogues, 
The wonders of redeeming grace.” 

A creat Christian poet speaks of ‘ Church 
bells beyond the stars heard.’ 
mountains, or in that small village on the sea this sacred exercise. Without regularity, it 
shore, where an obscure pastor preaches, as will be often omitted. Daniel entered into 
he supposes, to only a few souls, the Sabbath his chamber, for this purpose, three times a 
bell perhaps, brings to his audience the an- day. ‘Evening, and morning, and at noon 
gels of God, who are instructed by his Chris- | will I pray.’ 
tian experience and his views of the gospel, 4. At the same altar. \n some retired part 
and when that humble pastor is at last caught . of the dwelling, consecrate a particular place 


We should have at least 


* You do not under- jshall be heirs of saljation.’ 


When we meet! 


When Daniel prayed, he entered into his, preacher; but he was a great man—and a 
chamber, and looked toward Jerusalem. man whose religious character, thouch it had 

5. With humility. We have been great/some marked imperfections, was, we doubt 
sinners. God is holy, and cannot leok upon not, an essentially Christian character. He 
sin with the least degree of allowance. was in some respects the pride of the English 

6. Forgivingly. We must forgive the Dissenters, and asa. writer he has bad and 
small offences of others, if we would have the | will continue to have a commanding influence, 


Lord forgive our teat ones. ‘Forgive us 
our debts as we forgive our debtors.’ 

7. Submissively. There must be the ut- 
most willingness to be, or do, what will ac- 
cord -with the will of God. The strong de- 


will be done.’ 
8. Earnestly. 


er peruse, intelligently, Luke 11: 8.) | 

9. Believingly. e must believe the) 
‘great and precious 
we ask for spirit 

then. ‘Beiieve that ye have theia, and 
ye shall have them.’ “ 

If all Christians should observe these few | 
brief rules, would not their hearts constantly 
glow with sacred fire, and would not sinners | 
be converted to holiness, the whole church 
be sanctified, and the name of our blessed 
Lord soon be a praise over the whole earth ? 

Northern Ch. Advocate. 





The Uses of Afflictioa. 


All our afflictions are intended and adapt- 
ed to fit us for heaven—so necessary, that we 
could not be admitted to glory without them. 
And did we ever seriously consider what 
heaven is? The highest stretch of imagina- | 
tion can scarcely frame anything like the 
height, depth and breadth of that ecstacy 
which is enjoyed for one hour in that blessed 
place : it hath not entered into the heart of 
man to conceive its joy. The transformed 
body and purified spirit will be one living 
thrill of transport. hat shall we not endure 
to gain a residence here! With what labor 
and diligence do we crowd day after day, to 
gather up afew comforts of life—how we 
spend the vigor of our years to purchase one 
little season of repose at the very end of our life, 
though we know it is but a gleam of light which 
will be quickly swallowed up inthe tomb. But 
once enter the portals of heaven, and the pu- 
rified eye shall stretch itself over intermina- 
ble regions of light and gladness, ‘till it is 
dazzled and lost in the depths of its own glo- 





ed from the N. Y. Evangelist, will excite 
painful emotions in the mind of the reader. 
We cannot be persuaded that the writer igs 
quite correct in determining the precise views 
and position of John Foster. We regret that 
so much prominence should have been awar¢ 
ed to the misgivings, on this point, of a gree 
and good man, for they were no more tha 
this. If, besides, we duly consider that t 
mind of Foster, owing to its constitutic 
character, was peculiarly given to misgi 

in reference to other great truths of relig 








shall be slow in using his name i: 
way as to yield it, with all its rich 
the enemy. 


The recent Convention in Loné 
formation of the Evangelical Alliv 
one incidental effect which was 
plated by those who were active 
that movement. It has unveiled 1 
fore the world, and especially it ha 
attention of the American churches u 


sire must be, not to have his will the same as | ject of future retributions noi only unwarrant- 
ours, but to have ours the same as his. ‘Thy ed by Scripture, but directly contradicting the 

|testimony of Scripture. He does not appear 
We must feel intensely in-| to have practised any concealment on the sub- 
terested in the exercise ; we must be impor- ject ;—indeed, conceahnent of his views, or 
tunate in our supplications. (Let the read-\even of his conjectures, on such a subject, 


omises’ ofGed. When or influence was at all affected by his views 


blessings. we must ex-jon that subject. Nor does it seem that the 
litee-ofshi 


Corespurnde nce 

jcion that this great man’s posthumous fame 
and usefulness would be at all impaired by 
the publication of his elaborate argument 
against the testimony of the Scriptures. All 
| this seems to us tovindicate a tendency among 
the English Evangelical Dissenters, which 
may well alarm a thoughtful mind. 


the extent to which the popular religious lit- 
erature of this country is made up of reprints 


of the religious public in England is infested 
with that sentimentalizing theology, our own 
community will be likely to receive the infec- 
tion. 
ards in the various churches may be full of 
sound doctrine ; our theological seminaries 
may be strictly orthodox ; even the pulpit 
may be faithful to its trust ; while a mischiev- 
ous infection of false doctrine, brought over in 
memoirs, and essays, in religious novels and 
evangelical poems, is spreading itself among 
the people, unsuspected. 


independent of English theology ever since 
the i 

coming more so. 
erature ought to be equally our own. 
may hope that the time is not far distant when 
it will be. 


seeds which will Sleep in the earth for ages, 
and I have read of the young of certain in- 


not indeed directly over the masses of the re- 
ligious public, but over those minds that in- 
fluence and guide the masses. And yet Fos- 
ter appears to have helii, from the beginning to 
the end of his ministry, a doctrine, on the sub- 


would have been foreign to his nature. And 
yet it does not appear that Foster's standing 


had any suspi- 


In this point of view we cannot but regret 


from the popular religious literature of Eng- 
land. In proportion 2s the current literature 


Our formularies and doctrinal stand- 


Our theology has been ina great degree 


ys of Edwards, and is continually be- 
Our popular religious lit- 
We 


a = - 


‘Bearing Precious Seed: 


I have heard, says one in substance, of 


sects which lie in a state like death for eigh- 
vy years together, and yet when the hand 

at scattered the seed has been long mingled 
with the dust, and when the insect that hath 
deposited its young had ended its flight for 
nee the seed would come forth and 
orm a forest of mighty trees. and the slum- 
bering insect would r+ xe te life, and be- 
come the mother 0° 4 end! » multitude.— 
And so it may b -. ‘We are scatter- 
ing the seeds ¢: | edge, virtue, piety, and 


| to be regarded as the very essence af iniquity, 

the identifying characteristic of the old ser- 
pent hunself. There is one ion of the 
apostle, which has been satel op. fastiivinn 
the sly, politie course on whitch we been 
commenting. It is where, in speaking to the 
Corinthians, he ayers te being ‘crafty, | 
caught you with guile.’ Now any ene who 
will attentively consider the context, may be 
easily convinced that the apostle here speaks 
of a charge made against him by his adver- 
saries. ‘They accused him of i 
but he proceeds to challenge attention to the 
course which he had pursued, in order to. re- 
fute the charge. No, no; no man, inspired 
or uninspired, ever was more free from guile 
and double-dealing than the great 
of the Gentiles. While he every where 
taught the disciples ‘to put away lying, 
speak every man truth with his neighbor ;’ 
‘to provide things honest in the sight of all 
men,’ this ‘was his rejoicing, the testimony 

hing Je 4 
sincerity, he had. his con in the 
world,’ and pre-eminently so among his 
brethren. He realized most perfectly our 
conception of the man of truth; and for the 
very reason, that he exemplified so fully the 
character and spirit of the religion of Christ. 


iil 


ee ——- 


Enthusiasm in the Work of Missions. 


Doubtless the reason why 80 little is - 
ed for the salvation of 4 world, is en 
the magnitude of the work is not allowed to 
engross the thoughts; the interest the Chris- 
tian has in the service is not realized, and a 
skepticism chilling and blighting has seized 
u ou many minds, as to its com success. 

he servants of the Most High incorporate 
not themselves sufficiently with the system 
they have embraced; its high pu 
not their souls; they are not identified with 
its interests ; ss success is not their own; nor 
do they mourn its defeat as theirfailures In- 
stead of feeling that they are employed in ac- 
complishing that toward which every desire 
is directed, around which every hope clus- 
ters, and in the failure of which every wish 
would be disappointed, professors of religion 
are prone to consider the service foreign to 
their welfare, and to regard its demands as a 
tax levied on their prized possessions. Thus 
instead of using their means and influence, 
acquired for no other in the cause of 
Christ, that in its triumph shall crown them 
with everlasting glory, they reluctantly dole 
out the stinted supply they cannot refuse, yet 
have no heart to bestow. Such a course not 
only retards the progress of Christianity, as 
it withholds its own consecrated stores from 
the fulfilment of its designs, but in the en- 
deavor to contract a plan of God-like benevo- 
lence within the narrow limits of a worldly 
selfishness, the soul is deprived of one of its 
purest sources of joy. Many seem to pass 
their lives searching for reasons to exempt 
them from the requirements of a service they 
voluntarily assumed ; but failing in their ob- 
ject, they are compelled n m Ser to yield 

ich rest on 





immortality. * may not see the seed at| %»0F morosely to deny, « 

once sprit é Oue-treser ction may same. founderion Fee : 
seern to ten; the friends of our lib- soph can destroy 23 7 
eral: am to have perished; and our| i"% love of Christ urges for untiring fidelity 


fe been in vain. But no; the 
undecayed, and the time will 

1 it shall spring forth, and yield 
«s harvest. And he that soweth 
tat reapeth shall yet rejoice together. 





wency as an Element of Char. 
acter, 


re is great truthfulness and force in 
entiments as those uttered in the ex- 
that follows, which is taken from an ar- 
in the October number of the Christian 
‘ew, on ‘Regard to Truth as an element 
Character and of Reform.’ 











fhe plagiarist ought to be taught that his 
sasiness, whether upon a large or small scale, 
is the meanest kind of lying. There is 


in his cause. The command of our ascended 
Lord, ‘ Go teach all nations,’ cannot be blot- 
ted out—the cry of the perishing cannot be 
stifled—the judgment of God's word cannot 
be changed. All these impel to service. 
But sad must be that heart before which a 
work so mighty is presented, and no en- 
thusiasm impels to a corresponding zeal. 
Far better when Christianity is embraced, to 
embrace it entire. Cherish not merely its 
hopes and promises—dwell not exclusively 
upon the crown of rejoicing and the song of 
the redeemed—feel not that in Aeaven onl 
its interests and our own will be identical, 
but adopt its present encouragements, con- 
flicts and aims. Seek a sympathy with that 
benevolence that prompted the Saviour, who 
was rich, for our sakes to pe rom 

in its spirit spread the blessings of his religion 
among the lost. ‘The service of the Redeem- 


er is the only appropriate work of the Chris- 


fact, that the so called evangelical religion of | another class of men whom, though we hes- 
England, and of Europe, is infected, to an | itate to include in the above general descrip- 
alarming extent, with a tendency to Univer-|tion, yet whose language and conduct are 
salism. The ‘doctrinal basis’ of the Evan-| habitually such dim reflections of their inten- 
gelical Alliance, as drawn up by those who | tions, that we are sometimes tempted in our 
had the management of the undertaking in| impatience to deny all their pretensions to 
their hands from the outset—the formula |the character of men of truth. We mean 
which was to be the only manifestation or | = managers, whether in church or State. 
visible bond of union—contained not only no | Excellent men are they, in many respects, of 


Among those three regular seasons, set apart each day, for | 


assertion of the ‘ everlasting life’ and the ‘ ey- 
erlasting punishment,’ which are the oppo- | 
site destinies of God’s children aufl of his en- | 
emies, but no recognition of the soul as im-| 
mortal, or of any future state. 

On this side of the Atlantic, many at first | 
regarded the omission as unintentional, a mere 
oversight—though such an oversight seemed | 
hardly possible in forming even the most com- | 

ndious summary of that gospel, which has | 

ought life and immortality to light. Others | 
who had visited Great Britain, and who knew | 
more fully and exactly the state of religious 
opinions there, and the Antinomian tenden- 
cies to which those who there make profession | 
of the evangelical faith are ouhle liable, 
knew that the omission was intentional, and 
that the design of it must have heen to in- 
clude in the Alliance any—even the utmost 
—lattitude of unbelief respecting the Bible 
doctrine of future punishment. é' 

The correctness of those apprehensions was 
made manifest when the Convention assem- 
bled. We need not here recite the particu- 
lars which showed to how great an extent an 
unsound and dangerous method of theologiz- 
ing, in respect to the award of the final judg- 
ment, has found place among our brethren on 
that side of the Atlantic. When the authen- 
tic report of the debates and proceedings shall 
have been given to the public, mote will prob- 
ably be known, on this subject, than is now 
known by any of us who were not present in 
the Convention. But enough is already 
known to make it highly probable that the 
original! omission in the ‘ doctrinal basis’ would 
have remained ; and that the Alliance, would 
have opened its doors, wide for the admission 
of such men as Winchester and Murray, had 
not ‘ the American brethren,’ with their Bible 
theology, and their sturdy arguments, con- 
strained the convention to see things in an- 
other light, and to shape their course aceord- 
ingly. Had the brethren who went from this 
country done nothing else thaa to argue that 
question in the Convention, their mission 
| would not have heen in vain. We trust that 
the impression of the danger of attempting 
| tobe wiser than the Scriptures in rezard to the 

retributions of eternity, will remain upon the 
j minds of al! .hat were in the Convention, and 
| will ultimately produce its legitimate effects 

upon the pre iching, the theology, and the re- 
ligions literature of our Enclish brethren. 
The publication of the Memoirs and Cor- 








good intentions and worthy purposes ; but 
they have a strange propensity to work slyly 
a in the dark. They are continually hid- 
ing behind the screen of ambiguous grees 
ology and equivocal demeanor, and pulling at 
secret wires which, unperceived, reach to 
other minds which they wish to move. They 
are never exactly what they seem to be. We 
have had interviews with such, apparently 
free and frank, and yet, on leaving them, we 
could not, for the life of us, divine what 
would be their probable course in respect to | 
the subject of the interview, though they | 
seemed entirely friendly. These men pride | 
themselves upon their ioeieins of human | 
nature—of the secret springs and influences | 
which move the social machinery, and have 
a fondness for playing upon them with invis- 
ible fingers. ow, we confess, of all men | 
with whom we have intercourse, we have the 
least patience with these wire-working man- 
agers. We are always in fear that they are | 
playing their ingenious devices upon us, and | 
endeavoring to make us the unconscious in- 
struments in effecting their purposes. We 
have, indeed, no objection to being made the | 
instrument in a good work; but we beg to 
know how we are going to be used, and to | 
have some intelligence and choice about the 
matter. In our intercourse with Setiete 4 
we love to fee Ithat all is ingenuous, open and | 
frank. It troubles us exceedingly to have | 
suspicions come over us, that there is any ul-| 
terior design in respect to which we are to) 
be kept in the dark, though, at the same time, | 
we are expectéd to take a prominent part in| 
indirectly bringing it to pass. | 
All this secret management and darkling 
policy we loathe with an intenseness which 
we want terms to express. It should be 
scouted from all Christian intercourse. Why 
will honest and Christian men, in the prose- 
ention of worthy purposes, surround thesm- 
selves with a met? Why will they steal 
not ‘the livery of heaven to serve the devil 
in, but the livery of the the father vf nee 
himself, to serve God ale The vo Fade te 
in respect to natural | Barbee 
lg Tris obscurity add nothing to the 
sublimity of character; 00 the other — " 
deprives it of all noblene=* aud graudeur, 
and makes it an object of disgust and con- 
tempt to all truth-leving and magnaniunes 
This kind of character cannot be the 
‘The Chrivtian | 





souls. 
frait of the Christian spirit. 


tian. Make all else bend to its claims, En- 
ter upon it with an enthusiasm kindled by 
the Holy Spirit, that no opposition can daunt, 
no success satisfy ; live, | , suffer, be cru- 
cified with Christ on earth, and you 

the surest evidence of reigning with him in 
glory.—Circular Letter of Salem Association. 


The Blessing of the North. 

The Inaugural Address of Gov. Bebb, of 
Ohio, aside from its political character, is a 
document of rare merit,"as well as genuine el- 
oquence. He thus handles the subject of 
slavery : 

But, of all the provisions of that ordinance, 
the most important to the cause of humanity, 
and the most beneficent in its operation upon 
the morals, the rights, the i and the 
prosperity of the millions who in all time to 
come will inhabit the States, is that which 
makes the soil north-west of the river Ohio 
forever incapable of sustaining a tlave. 

With African servitude, as the framers of 
our Government found it within the limits of 
the original slaveholding States, the people of 
Ohio have no desire to meddle. Not that we 
look upon the subject with cold indifference, 
or ever cease to contemplate with earnest so- 
licitude, as men and Americana, the course 
which ovr brethren of those States, united 
with us in the same great bond of union, 
may feel it to be their duty no less than their 
true interest, to pursue toward thet oppressed 
and down-trodden race ; nor, much less, that 
we countenance the doctrine broached by 
some, that human mye is — aie 
evil, but because we upon it as a 
tution beyond our junsdicuon, subject @ the 
control we ' P| the Legideneres owt 
of the several States ¥ 7 e 4 
pdt which frameA our Federal 
Constitution found mt, and there they were 
compelled reluctantly to leave ut. Bat sore- 
ly it is anetter of reyoicang 10 Os, no lene then 
of honor to our fathers, that, wm laying the 
foundations of the social syste here, where 
Mavery had never « sisted, they in ¢reat wis- 
down and humanity hedged it ont, by a per- 
petual mterdect, and comcecrated the land to 
b rec dom. 

In conteroplatiog the hertery of that " 
and dwe iron the difticuhies Ret: 
eet our fathers, in commprommung the conflict- 
ing interests of the several secyvons of the 
Liason, how cheermg tas thus © witness the 
ever-living doctriges of the Declaration of 
American Tndepeadence lursting forth into 
practical operation wherever it was possible 
to vive them immediate efficacy ! 

And how should a sense of deep humilia- 
tion and guilt fall upor as, the descendants of 
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such men, when, with the prouunree career 
of Ohio, and of the other free States of the 
North-western Territory before our eyes, and 
with all the lights of this age, of Christianity 

reedom, beaming upon us, we compare 
an So contrast the Ordinance of 1787 with 
the Constitution of Texas,-the one perpetual- 
ly prohibiting slavery, and the other perpetu- 
ally prohibiting Freedom! How can we re- 
flect u the motives and means which 
brought about the Annexation of that province 
with such a Constitution !—a Constitution fas- 
tening slavery forever upon a vast region 
wherein a neighboring Republic had already 
‘broken every yoke and let the oppressed ge 
free.’ 
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Foreign Correspondence, 


Letters from the Absent Editor, 


NUMBER THREE.—DEDICATED TO REV. R. H. 
NEALE, OF BOSTON. 


Residence abroad.—Americans in Port au Prince.—Col. 
Usher.—Rev. A. A. Phelps.—Mr. Luther.—Riding on 
Horseback.—Lofty Arch.—Prospect.—Hayti, its extent, 
surface, soil and history.—Gale. 

Nothing so enhances one’s love of country 
and regard for his fellow-countrymen, as a 
residence on a foreign shore. Here we form, 
in a few hours, as intimate an acquaintance 
with a new-comer from the land of our birth, 
as we might effect at home in as many 

. months. We only want the assurance that 
we are saluted by an honest man, and suffi- 
cient observation of his physiognomy and de- 
portment to convince us that he will prove an 
agreeable companion, to call into full exer- 


words,—Linerte et Ecauire.—A Jean Bar- | first at St. Nicholas, on the northern coast, | 
tists Ricue, Paciricaterr Dv Sup.*—The | but made a more permanent stop at a place | 
road beyond this is very broad, and marked | which he called Conception. He found the | 
with the well-trod paths of footmen, but no | island densely populated by Indians, who | 
track of carriage-wheels is anywhere to be | were designated, subsequently, as the Carrib 
seen. On either side a high and evergreen tribe, and are reputed to have been remarka- | 
hedge shades the avenue, over which appear | bly simple in their habits and gentle in their 
some of those wild and promiScuous orchards | dispositions. They were soon conciliated by 
of tropical fruit-trees, which, without cultiva- presents; so that many ventured on board | 
tion, supply the natives with no small pro- the ships, giving fruits to their visiters, and 


narrow and ascending lane, densely shaded completed which, he reconnoitred the island, 
by every variety of verdant foliage, which |and set sail for Spain, leaving most of his 
led us to the gate ofa gentleman’s country-|soldiery under the command of another. 
seat, around whose house, trees, plants, and | His return to Spain was hailed with demon- 
flowers, of countless varieties, were dispersed | strations of joy. For his discovery of a land 
in most luxuriant confusion. From that! rich in precious minerals, specimens of which 
point we had a charming view of the bay, the he exhibited, he was loaded with caresses 
city, and the surrounding region. Over all, and praises—was allowed to sit as a grandee 
the morning sun shed resplendent glories, \of the nation at a public audience of the sov- 
and we felt it to be one of those scenes, |ereigns. At the expiration of six months, he 
where embarked from Cadiz, furnished with a fleet 
of seventeen sail, under the papal sanction, 
having on board many gentlemen of rank, 
with missionaries, artificers, and soldiers ; 
also, abundant provisions, instruments for 


‘ every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile.’ 


A still more magnificent prospect was 
spread out before us, on a subsequent morn- 
ing, from the, residence of Mr. Dupeey, one 


. . . . . . | 
portion of their daily food. After riding ajassisting them to get onshore. They aided | 
mile, we left the main road, and entered a/ Columbus in the erection of a fort; having | 


| 


mountain waves, expecting every moment 
that our masts would be carried away by the 
violence of the tempest,and our vessel left 


several errors. By comparing it with the 
account of the transaction in Governor Win- 
throp’s journal, it will be seen that it is exag- 
entirely to the sport of thé raging elements | gerated, and calculated to convey an errone- 
in the impenetrable darkness, comj<is us to/ ous impression in several important particu- 
call on our souls, and on all who love us, to! lars. 
bless the Hand that saved us. | 1. Roger Williams did not, as the writer 
* Ah, thou proud Ocean ! what art thou to Him | asectts, ‘come out against the power of the 
eee eee | magistrate to punish breach of the Sabbath, 
That breaks, and whispers ofrrs MAKER’s MIGHT" | profane swearing, and the like offences 
= | against the first table of the divine law.’ He 
§ admitted his right to punish any of these 
Review of the y ear. offences ‘in such cases as did disturb the civ- 
The last page in the volume of another | #/ peace.’—W inthrop, Vol. 1, p- 162. In all 
year, has now been tamed. We have al-/| other cases, he denied this right, as an inva- 
ready commenced the velume of 1847. When 
we shall complete the gries, or, as is most 
likely, be cut down as the grass, before | same ? 
one is finished, none can tell. But with! 2. The writer is mistaken in saying that 
each is it certain that the last page in the |‘ he sent a treatise to the Court of Assistants 
book that records his life’s history will soon|at Boston, which he had also left with the 
have been written and.sealed up until the| Governor at Plymouth,’ in which ‘he dis- 
Judgment. It is solemnly instructive thus to| puted the validity of the charter, charged 
think of a passing morte! existence—of the | King James with falsehood,’ &c., &e. The 
evidence that is continuelly increasing, and|trath is this: While at Plymouth, he had 
that will finally have reached its aggregate,| written a paper, as he says, ‘for the private 
by which chaverter sad destiny for immor-| satisfaction of the Governor atid Council of 








sion of personal freedom ; and what intelligent 
man in New England does not now do the 





cise our social feelings, and awaken a host 
of kindred sympathies. At the date of our! 
last epistle, there were but two gentlemen re- ' 
siding in Port au Prince, whom the Ameri- | 
can visiter could properly hail as his coun-, 
trymen; but since then, the spacious and 
airy rooms of our ‘ bachelor’s hall’ have been 
rendered doubly cheerful by three important 
arrivals from the United States. First came 
the ‘ Alert’ from Boston, bringing Col. Ush- 
er, ex-Consul at Cape Haytien, with news ot } 
the great battle at Monterey; next day the! 
‘ Albert Perkins’ arrived from New York, 
bringing our highly esteemed friend, the Rev. , 
A. A. Phelps, who brought with him also! 
full supplies of ‘latest intelligence ;’ and the 
day following, the ‘ Hecla,’ from New York, | 
anchored in port, with Mr. Luther, U. S. | 
Consul, on board, returning to his post, after | 
some months’ absence in his native land.— , 
We need not say how cordially we welcomed 
our brother, Mr. P., with whom we have la- ; 
bored: side by side, and enjoyed many a 
pleasant interview, in the Puritan city. Pity 
it is, that so noble a soul should be encased 
in a frame vulnerable to the assaults of that 
scourge of northern climes, the pulmonary 
phthisis. But we trust this balmy atmos- 
phere will inflate each air-cell of his lungs 
with restoring energy, and allow him to\ 
return, after a few months’ respite from toil, ; 
possessed of a body fully competent to serve | 
the intellectual and moral purposes of its! 
master. Messrs: Usher and Luther sit at the 
same table, and promenade the same apart- 
ments that afford refreshment and rest to us, 
and they well illustrate the sentiments with 
which we began this letter. Thic io not 
home, nor is this the choice circle with which 
we have so often held happy converse in 
Crescent Place, but we wish our friends to 
understand that one great essential to the at- 
tainment of health—the chief object of our 
present mission—is not wanting. Though 
in unfortunate, neglected, degraded Hayti,— 
far away from the scenes we love, and the 
hearts to which we fondly cling, we have 
cheerful society ; we have intelligent and pi- 
ous associates. At the same time, we in- 
hale the purest and softest air; we gaze on 
magnificent scenery; we lounge on easy 
couches, and feast on luscious fruits. It is 
well to recount one’s blessings, ‘in a land like 
this, to counteract a class of feelings, not the 
most agreeable, which at times it is next to 
impossible to subdue,—feelings that are well 
expressed in the following stanza from a 
most beautiful hymn :— 

Sacemeritetenh tee 

Of the genial South, when far away 

ech in aque sf Gn Wentbass ont eck 

O’er which the looked-for comes not back. 


Could he go, how bright the hearth should burn, 
To light the joy of that blest return ! 


We have strength this season to employ 
one means for promoting health and enjoy- 
ment, which, last winter, we were compelled, 
after some experiments, to relinquish. This 
is riding on horseback ; and the roads, even 
in the environs of this city, will hardly ad- 
mit of any other conveyance. Accordingly, 
as the most economical method, we have 
bought a horse, and, as necessary accompa- 
niments, saddle, bridle, spurs and whip. To} 
the saddle, which is a new and elegant man- 
ufacture, holsters, for a brace of pistols, are 
attached, mounted with a patent-leather cap 
in military fashion. These holsters are used 
by missionaries to convey tracts; they are 
convenient for many purposes beside that for 
which they are designed, and are never to be 
rejected by a purchaser. We were very 
much pleased with the saddler, of whom we 
obtained our equestrian accoutrements. He 
has the finest colored countenance we have 
seen; it is alike expressive of intelligence 
and moral goodness. He is a Protestant, and 
in former times of intoleration, has suffered 

‘ imprisonment for his religion. We pur- 
chased our horse, etc., ata moderate price, 
and with the assurance that we can dispose 
of the whole again, at little if any discount. 
The expense of keeping the horse is about 
twelve and a half cents per day. 

Our first excursion beyond the limits of 
the city, on which we were kindly escorted 
by Mr. Jones, was around the southern side 
of the harbor, and along the base of a noble 
mountain range which extends westward a 
hundred miles, to the very extremity of the 
island. Immediately after crossing the city 
limits, we passed through a lofty arch, erect- 
ed in honor of President Riche on the occa- 
sion of his.triumphant return from the South, 
having quelled the rebels of the mountains, 
and been acknowledged sole master of the 
military, and head of the Haytien govern- 
ment. The arch is surmounted with an im- 
posing figure of his person, made of carved 
wood, and appropriately painted. Under- 


_ Winter or summer. 





neath that are inscribed in large capitals, the 


of the wealthiest merchants of Hayti, whose 
house is east of the city, at a gradual ascent 
of two anda half miles. On every hand, 
the bounties of indulgent Nature are strown 
in the most lavish profusion. One half the 
culture bestowed on the estates of Roxbury 
and Brookline, would make this whole re- 
gion a paradise of flowertand fruits, forever 
blossoming and ripening under perpetual 
Spring and Summer. 

From these and other excursions,“made at 
early morn, when every breath seems like an 
infusion of new life into the system, we re- 
turn to enjoy with double zest, our coffee and 
breakfast. Immediately after, the increasing 
warmth renders a change of both coat and 
vest for a light linen frock, and of boots for 
slippers, decidedly agreeable. And thus at- 
tired, we may alternately read, write, lounge, 
and walk, until five o’clock, (baring the time 
we pass at the dinner-table,) when the de- 
clining sun and shaded side-walks invite us 
to more vigorous exercise among the street- 
scenes of the present or the ruins of the past. 

Though Hayti belongs to the ‘ new world,’ 
it has for almost four hundred years been the 
theatre of bold enterprises and tragical events ; 
and wherever one wanders, he is more im- 
pressed by relics of former achievements, in 
war and in peace, than by any national or 
local peculiarities properly belonging to the 
present generation. The present condition of 
the country and its people, is indeed most 
important to the philanthropist and the Chris- 
tian, and of this it is our purpose more par- 
ticularly to inquire and write; but those in- 
terested in the island will feel, with us, a 
curiosity to know something of its discovery 
and settlement by Europeans, and still more 
of later events, which have capped these 
mountains with storms of fury, and swept 
these plains with whirlwinds of carnage and 
death. Leaving, therefore, our personal nar- 
rative, we now beg the reader’s attention to 
a general statement of the country, as Na- 
ture made it, and as man regarded and used 
it, previous to the wars and revolutions which 
commenced about the year 1790. 

The island has generally been known to 
civilized nations by the name of St. Domin- 
go, but its original name was Hayti, the 
mountainous country; and this name has 
been restored to it by the people now in au- 
thority. It lies east of Cuba. Its length is 
four hundred miles ; its breadth, one hundred 
and fifty. All historians and travellers char- 
acterize it as pre-eminently the abode of fer- 
tility. Its soil surpasses in depth and dura- 
bility that of Cuba. Its highest mountains 
exceed in elevation the loftiest ridges of the 
Alleghanies, and yet, to their very summits, 
they are capable of cultivation. It is water- 
ed by numerous rivers and rivulets. It con- 
tains several plains of great extent and re- 
markable fertility. One called the Los Lla- 
nos, in the southeast, is eighty miles long, 
and from twenty to twenty-five miles wide. 
The Cul de Sac, extending eastward from 
Port au Prince, is from thirty to forty miles 
long, by about nine wide, and was formerly 
one entire sugar garden, though now but 
partially and poorly improved. From a his- 
tory of the island, published in London in 
1818, we extract the following passage : 

‘ The general salubrity of climate, the pro- 
ductiveness of the soil, and the beauty of the 
scenery—comprising mountains of prodigious 
altitude, and plains of magnificent extent, 
everywhere well watered, and in consequence 
spread over with the most luxuriant vegeta- 
tion—render this island a most inviting spot ; 
and we do not wonder that Columbus boasted 
of having discovered the original seat of par- 
adise.” _ 

Abbe Raynal, in his celebrated work en- 
titled ‘East and West Indies,’ says of St. 
Domingo :— In these delightful vales, all the 
sweets of Spring are enjoyed without either 
There are but two sea- 
sons in the year, and they dre equally fine ; 
the ground always laden with fruit and cov- 
ered with flowers, realizes the delights and 
riches of poetical descriptions. 


we turn our eyes, we are enchanted with a| 
variety of objects, colored and reflected by | 


the clearest light. The air is temperate in 
the day-time, and the nights are constantly 
cool.’ 

The island is distinguished for its mineral 
resources. Silver, copper, and iron have 
been dug from the mountains, and gold is 
supposed to be abundant. Various crystal- 
ized substances and valuable diamonds have 
also been found, to some extent. In the ear- 
lier periods of Spanish enterprise and acqui- 
sition, among these islands, the gold mines 
of St. Domingo were worked with the great- 
est assiduity and at an immense profit. The 
veins which were then dug, are said to be 
now unproductive; but it is mentioned as a 
circumstance worthy of special remark, that 
even when they yielded an immense reve- 
nue, the island was not enriched; the resi- 
dent Spaniards, though tyrants over the abo- 
rigines and the imported slaves, were poor 
and wretched. 

The sixth of December, 1492, was the 
memorable date of this island’s discovery by 


Columbus. The intrepid navigator landed 





*< Liberty and Equality. To John Baptist Riche,” 
(pronounced Reshay,) ‘ Pacificator of the South. 


Wherever | 


working the mines, the seeds of many plants, 
and a stock of the domestic animals of Eu- 
rope, which in this region were unknown. 
On his arrival, he found the Spaniards 
he had left here in a state of revolt against 
their commander, and was at once thrown 
into circumstances of great embarrassment. 
But he speedily triumphed over every ob- 
stacle, and proceeded to build a city, which 
he named Isabella, in honor of his patron- 
ess, also a fort on the mountains of Cibao, 
where he collected gold. In 1498, he found- 
ed the city of St. Domingo. Being frequent- 
ly absent in pursuit of farther discoveries, 
he had but partial control of the avaricious 
and aspiring Spaniards whom he left be- 
hind, and they were constantly committing 
excesses and irritating the natives. A long 
series of bloody conflicts followed, in which 
the natives were almost invariably subdued. 
A multitude of them were condemned to the 
mines. The invasions of the Spaniards were 
more numerous as they became more power- 
ful; they pursued the poor Haytiens to the 
fastnesses of the mountains, and even trained 
dogs to hunt and devour them. According 
to Raynal, some of the Castillians made a 
vow to massacre twelve Indians every day in 
honor of the twelve apostles ! 

The object and limits of our correspond- 
ence will not ailow us to give a detailed ac- 
count of these horrid abuses, nor of the dis- 
sensions which arose among the Spaniards, 
the judgments that came upon them, and the 
many sad reverses of Columbus. ‘The popu- 
lation of the island at the time of its discov- 
ery was estimated at one million; but, in- 
credible as it may appear, we have the most 
authentic assurance that in consequence of 
their wholesale butchery by the Spaniards, 
and of the severe drudgery they were com- 
pelled to undergo in the mines, they were re- 
duced to about sixty thousand in the short 
space of sixteen years! Thus did the repre- 
sentatives of the papal religion, aided by mis- 
sionaries, illustrate and enforce the doctrines 
of the gospel of Jesus Christ ! 

One incident, which we have found in this 
portion of Haytien history, we will briefly re- 
peat. A powerful native chief had fled, with 
multitudes of his countrymen, to the eastern 
mountains of Cuba; but the Spaniards soon 
followed, and having dispersed their oppo- 
nents, pursued the fugitive chief through the 
woods, where they took him and condemned 
him to be burnt as a rebellious slave. When 
he was fastened to the stake previous to the 
kindling of the flames, a Franciscan friar ad- 
vanced to try to convert him, and promised 
that after being baptized, he should ascend to 
the joys of Paradise. ‘Are there,’ said he, 
‘any Spaniards: in that happy place?? The 
friar of course answered in the affirmative, 
adding, ‘ but there are none but good ones.’ 
‘ The best of them,’ replied the Indian, ‘are 
good for nothing. I will not go where I 
should be in danger of meeting any one of 
them. Talk no more to me of your religion, 
but leave me to die!’ 

The aboriginal inhabitants were soon 
wholly destroyed. Their place was at first 
very inadequately supplied by Indians forcibly 
taken and imported from the Bahama islands, 
and by adventurers from Spain and other 
European countries. In the following centu- 
ry, the demand was supplied by the importa- 
tion of vast numbers of negroes from Africa. 
At this period, the slave-trade was at its 
height. The English and French, having 
obtained possession of most of the Windward 
isles, supplied their emigrant planters in the 
same manner. 

The Spaniards held possession of the 
whole of St. Domingo until 1665, when the 
French obtained a footing on its western 
coasts, and laid the foundation of one of the 
most flourishing colonies of any age or na- 
tion. In 1691, Spain ceded to France half 
the island, but it was not till 1722 that the 
prosperity of the French portion began to at- 
tract the attention uf the world. The acme 
of this prosperity was reached in 1776. 
From that time till 1789, the produce and 





| commerce of the island were equal, if not su- 

perior, to those of all the other West India 
islands. This prosperity, however, was not 
|of the kind to secure the benediction of the 
God of nations. Sustained by a most op- 
pressive tyranny and slavery, it sowed the 
seeds of its own destruction. It was as brief 
as it was signal. But its extent and its ter- 
mination must furnish materials for the his- 
torical part of our next epistle. 

While we have been condensing this out- 
line, from some hundreds of pages of volumi- 
nous history, we have received intelligence 
from Havana, that the gale which threaten- 
ed our destruction so fearfully on the 13th 
ult., advanced northward from the Gulf of 
Mexico,.having swept over the western coast 
of Cuba with the violence of a kgurricane. 
Nearly all the shipping in the harbor of Ha- 
vana was damaged, and a large number of 
vessels sunk. Numerous houses in the city 
jwere blown down, and the destruction of 
property was immense. This intelligence, 
with that of the severity of the gale along 


the whole American coast, has inspired us| 


with fresh emotions of surprise and gratitude 
in view of the deliverance granted to us. 
The reflection that we were near a rocky 
shore, and rapidly drifting toward it on 





tality, will become unchangeably fixed. The 
past with its many mementoes, the future 
with its many voices, jein now in uttering 
one impressive monitiop- As we stand thus 
in the isthmus that separates the gone and 
the coming, 
: ‘ o} 

Ad Sak them what repr by te to Heaven, 

And how they might hax more welcome news.’ 

It is a time when accounts are settled with 
the world, and when the dues of farming, 
mechanics, merchandize and labor, are paid. 
It is a time with the trader for taking account 
of stock, and a time with all provident men, 
for ascertaining how stand matters in the 
debts and dues of earth. How fit that time 
should now be given to the work of deter- 
mining how accounts stand in all the rela- 
tions of moral influence,—how prosper our 
souls and the imperishable interests of those 
around us, for eternily. 

The voice of wisdom cries to us on this 
behalf. Her language, freighted with all the 
motives drawn from a too wasted past, and 
from an ever accumuhting future, is ‘To you, 
O men, I call, and my voice is to the sons 
of men. Blessed is the man that heareth 
me, watching daily at my gates, waiting at 
the posts of my doors. For whoso findeth 
me, findeth Zife, and shall obtain favor of the 
Lord. But he that sinneth against me, 
wrongeth his own soul: all they ths: hate me 
love death.’ Readet, hast thou heretofore 
lived so as to receive the approval of con- 
science’ and of God? Hast thou paid thy 
spiritual debts, and lived less for time than 
for eternity? Hast thou been sufficiently 
emulous of doing good, of imitating Christ in 
all the passive and active graces that so beau- 
tifully adorn his life? Hast thou been disin- 
terested? Hast thou been meek? Hast thou 
been forgiving? Hast thou been diligent 
in thy calling? Hast thou been constant at 
the mercy seat? Hast thou labored for oth- 
ers’ good and salvation?- Hast thou stored thy 
mind with the rich treasures of religious 
knowledge, and ‘Scripture truth? Art thou 
with thy feet planted in this path, pursuing 
thy course with an eye on heaven and that 
crown ‘of peerless lustre,’ which awaits thee 
if ‘faithful unto death?’ 

If conscious of a too delinquent past, let 
us remember that ‘ 

‘To-day is yesterday returned ; returned 


Full powered to cancel, expiate, raise, adorn, 
And reinstate us on the of peace.’ 


‘ 


Roger Williams and his Detractors. 


Messrs. Epirors,—In the Boston Record- 
er, of December 24, 1846, is an article signed 
©R. C.,’ coming, it may be supposed, from the 
Rev. R. Crowell, the Secretary of the Essex 
County Home Missionary Society,in which he 
attempts to justify his own and the Salem 
Gazette’s most uncalled-for assault upon the 
religious character of the State of Rhode 
Island, and that of its distinguished founder. 
As for the writer in the Gazette, it is plain 
that he knew little of what he wrote about, 
and he is too contented ip his flippant igno- 
rance to make us at all anxious to set him 
right. .The Secretary, however, has publish- 
ed a formal reply to your remarks on his re- 
port, in which he professes to appeal to histo- 
ry, and narrates at length the whole catalogue 
of irregular opinions which the prejudiced 
writers of the time ever ascribed to Roger 
Williams, though without at all discussing 
the question at issue, or even alluding to the 
sublime truth which he was the first to pro- 
mulgate, and with which his name is forever 
associated. This is no new fallacy. It has 
been often attempted before, and on the same 
subject. The Puritan defamers of Roger 
Williams, have usually been very industrious 
in warning the age against the ruinous here- 
sies into which he had fallen, and the singu- 
lar opinions which he cherished, and thus 
have they often blinded their readers to the 
motives which prompted him, and to the un- 
speakable good which he was the first to in- 
corporate in civil society. But notwithstand- 
ing this reiteration of heresy, this incessant de- 
traction which filled the early annals of Mas- 
sachusetts, the truth has still been kept in 
mind. It has still been seen by all unpreju- 





diced minds, that standing out amidst all his | 
other opinions on minor subjects, such as Pu-| 
|often dropped from the lips of the professed 


ritanism was constantly busying itself in dis- 
cussing, there was a great principle of right 
which Puritanism had never dreamed of— 
the principle that the civil power may not 
control the conscience,—that man is accoun- 
table for his religion to God alone,—that be- 
fore the law all are equal, Papist and Protes- 
tant, Jew and Turk, Christian and Pagan. 
This principle, which all at length admit, it 
has been seen that Roger Williams was the 
Now 
this is the merit, the only prominent merit, 
which has been claimed for him; and are we 
to understand that the Rev. Mr. Crowell and 
his flippant reporter in the Salem Gazette 
now come forward to dispute this claim? If 
so, let them make the attempt. 

But in the article in the Recorder, the 
writer has volunteered a defence of the Pu- 
ritans in their treatment of Mr. Williams, 
and it is for this purpose that he makes out 
the catalogue of false opinions which were 
ascribed to him by his enemies. In this cat- 
alogue, we regret to perceive that there are 


first to assert and to carry into practice. 


that colony,’ on the right of Christian princes 
to give away the lands of savage tribes with- 
out firstpurchasing them of their rightful 
owners. In this paper he, of course, animad- 
verted upon the language and meaning of 
the Patent granted by King James I., in 
which he claimed the right of giving away 
the land in virtue of his being the first Chris- 
tian prince who discovered it. It was a 
great question of national law, and it appears 
that he also wrote to the King himself upon 
it. On his removal to Massachusetts, how- 
ever, he unluckily carried the manuscript 
with him. The government of the Prov- 
ince no sooner learned that he had written 
such a paper, than, in the exercise of their 
accustomed inquisitorial jurisdiction, they 
demanded of him the manuscript for their ex- 
amigation. It was only in obedience to this 
mandate of perverted and persecuting power, 
that he sent the treatise to the Governor of 
Massachusetts. And this is one of the acts 
on which the modern detractors of Roger 
Williams found their insinuations of sedition 
against the State! 

There are other errors in matters of fact, 
in the article before us, which a writer like 
the Rev. Mr. Crowell ought certainly to have 
avoided, but which it is not necessary here 
to point out, for we are willing to take the 
worst account which has ever been given of 
Mr. Williams’ conduct in Massachusetts, and 
we still think that all pure-minded men will 
pronounce that he was the victim of bigotry 
and intolerance—that the Puritans persecuted 
and banished him, as they did scores of oth- 
ers, without sufficient cause. To forbid the 
holding or the expressing of opinion, is ty- 
ramny; to punish a man for his thoughts is 
persecution ; and this is*precisely what the 
government. of Massachusetts did in the case 
of Roger Williams, and in those of a multi- 
tude of others who fell beneath the ban of 
their merciless proscription. 

Supposing all that has been said against 
him to be literally true ; supposing’that he 
did think that the churches in Boston ought 
to repent for having had communion with 
those of England while residing there—that 
he did think the taking of an oath an act of 
worship, and thereforé not to be imposed on 
an unregenerate man—that he 4id write a 
private treatise on the rights of savages to 
their own lands, and read it in manuscript to 
his friends, and even that he preached against 
the cross in the flag of the Province as a rel- 
ic of Popery—for in this consisted all his in- 
stigation of Mr. Endicott to remove it,—is 
there in all this anything which, by the laws 
of justice and right, could be pronounced a 
crime against society? Is there anything 


the Star Chamber or the High Commission, 
in the worst days of the Stuarts, would have 
dared to punish? Or again, supposing it to 
be true that, feeling himself aggrieved, he ap- 
pealed from the magistrates to the churches 
of which they were members, that they might 
be admonished for their singular injustice to 
the town of Salem, in the case of the Marble- 
head land, and that he withdrew his fellow- 
ship from these churches for not complying 
with his request. 
it, a matter for which a distinguished minis- 
ter of the gospel, beloved and honored by his 
parish, is to be dragged before a Court of civ- 
il magistrates, at length banished from the 
Province, or obliged to flee to the wintry wil- 
derness that surrounded him ? 

To this question, the opinions of mankind 
have already given an unequivocal answer. 
The whole world is fast adopting the great 
principle of civil right, for the first assertion 
of which Puritan intolerance banished him 
from his home and his chosen work as a 
minister of the gospel. History has applaud- 
ed his sacrifices and achievements, and has 
written his name on her enduring tablets, as 
a distinguished benefactor of mankind. It is 
too late for his detractors either successfully 
to dispute what he suffered and performed 
for humanity, or to excuse the treatment 
which he received from his brethren in Mas- 
sachusetts. Justice. 








‘T Can't Afford it, 
‘I can’t afford it.’ Such an excuse has 
disciples of Christ. But was it as often true? 
You cannot afford to give for the promotion 
of the cause of truth, when God has said 
give, and it shall be given you, good measure, 
pressed down and running over. You can- 
not afford to honor God with your substance, 
and with the first fruits of your increase, 
when you hear the solemn asseveration of 
Jehovah, that in so doing your barns shall te 
filled with plenty. You cannot afford i. 
Now, dear friend, the Saviour knows that in 
your case, that excuse is false. Every day 
in the sight of angels and of men, you are 
showing it to be false, in gratifying yourself, 
in following your own pleasure. That ring 


jon your finger, that ride for the enjoyment of 


it, these purchases you made to please your 
appetite, your pride, or some friend, say you 


might give something more to the cause of|- 


benevolence. God is evidently giving to 
you, and for what? That you may keep the 
most, or all of it, to yourself? Well, hoard 
it up, if you will, but remember that in the 


which any Court in England, save that of 


Is all this, or any part of 


sight of Heaven, he is considered a fool adit 
does it, and is to have the doom of sucha 
fool in eternity. Lay it out if you choose 
for your own gratification, or for the gratifi- 
cation of your family, and friends, but let ix 
be impressed on your mind that if you are 
prospered in such a course, it w ill be a fear- 
ful indication that you are to have all your 
good things in this life. But perhaps you! 
are not prospered in it. You meet with 
losses and trouble just as others supposed, 
you would, and as you had reason to expect 
i His peo- 
ple anciently sometimes earned wages to put 
into bags with holes. If you will read the 
first chapter of Haggai, you will learn why 
they did it, and why you may not be more 
prospered. You CANNOT ‘AFFORD It. No, 
verily you cannot afford to be so covetows. | 
It is not giving, but withholding, that tendeth 
to poverty. If you keep on withholding, the 
Lord, true to his word, will chasten you for 
your disobedience to him, or disown you at 
the judgment. If you ever again say, | 
cannot afford it, say it to covetousness—to 
the demon spirit within, or without, that may | 
be pleading with you to withhold from the | 
cause of Christ. But never, no never, say it 
to the pleadings of love, and of God, in be-| 
half of a sinful, suffering world. F. | 


if you are one of God's children. 


} 

The Office Work of the Holy Spirit. 
The teachings of Scripture in regard to| 
the necessity“of the Spirit's influénce in the | 
moral renovation and sanctification of men,| 
areexplicit. Thisnetessity is founded in the 
consequences of that depravity which has, 
become deeply seated in the human mind 
and conscience, as well as heart. Such di-| 
vines as Edwards, Dwight and Fuller, who | 
have been regarded as entering clearly and | 
fully into the teaching and spirit of the New| 
Testament, insist on the indispensableness of 
the Spirit in order that any part of the moral 
nature of man, may be reached effectually and 
purified. Paul taught everywhere, taught as 
wellthe Ephesians, as the Romans, man’s utter 
fallen state and consequent need of a quick- | 
ening power from on high. He declares ‘the | 
understanding of man to be darkened through 
the ignorance that is in him, and because of 
the blindness of his heart.’. His whole mor- 
al and spiritual nature has passed under the 
power of a paralysis which if not utterly de-| 
structive of all his energies of perception, af- | 
fection and will, is yet, as all human history 
and the Bible prove, a bar to holiness and 
a foreclosure to heaven, until overcome by 
an agency mightier than he. 








But at various periods in the history of the | 
church, doctrines have come 
which virtually, and in their practical influ-| 
ence, utter a denial of all this. They pro-| 
claim, in the spirit of Pelagius himself, that 
man has lost little, if any, moral ability by 
the fall. They declare him in his natural 
state equal to all the claims which his Maker 
urges upon him ; and while speaking of the 
necessity of the Holy Spirit, his agency is 
yet made so secondary, is so modified and 
narrowed, as almost to displace the absolute 
necessity of his influence from view. 

An article in a late number of the Biblical 
Repository, ‘On the Doctrine of the Spirit’s 
Influences,’ is to owr mind a painful specimen 
of a kind of theological teaching which, we 
fear, has too extensively obtained. The aim 


into vogue | 


the characteristics of the work of the Spirit, 
as seen in the light of reason and the Bible.’ 
In pursuance of this aim he says:— 


‘This work is not for the supply of defective fac- 
ulties of mind; it is not in place of any that are dis- 
paraged or wanting since the apostacy of man, or 
to amend deficiencies in the constitutional elements 
of his intelligent nature. He has all the faculties 
now which he had before the fall, or will ever have, 
and all that are pre aang at me 
of existence and responsibilities. He has the 
susceptibilities which he had at the creation, and is 


his desi ; of becoming an angel oy a dev- 
il, and that too in the way of the intelligent and 
conscious formation of character, under the respon- 


the attributes of man now, as of any other responsi 
ble being. The claims of a perfect law are as 
propriately applicable to him now, as when in t 
garden of Eden, or to the fallen or unfallen spirits 
of other worlds. Character in him rises from the 
use of the same faculties as in them. His lapse, 
recovery, and confirmed holiness, are according to 
the same laws of mind. To give up the integrity of 
man’s mental constitution, id to surrender the testi- 
mony of consciousness, and with it, both the sense 
of amenability to law, and the fact of its intelligent 
application to us. It is to blot out moral philosophy 
from the list of the sciences, and reduce man to the 
condition of idiocy or the brute. Every blow aimed 
at the elements of the intelligent nature of man, 
strikes equally at the doctrine of his accountability, 
and the position of our race in the moral universe. 
The Spirit’s oy cuasiie Lg (% render 
the mind capable of ing to ._ This ca- 
pability is Con. The mind is constitutionally 
adapted to the apprehension of truth, and truth adap- 
ted to influence mind. ‘The element of reason 


the subjective nd of ibility, is like Tea- 
son in an angel, or in God himself. It is his im- 
age in man. It is of God’s creating, and after his 
own likeness. To it he reveals himself, as to that 


and fitness of things.’ 

We would not be understood to urge that 
there is not running through all this, and the 
rest of the article, a vein of truth, just as gold 
may be found in the vicinity of quicksand. 
But if the sentiment which it inculeates with 
so much fulness and so little qualifica- 
tion, be not disparaging to the work of the 
Holy Spirit on the heart, and in contrari- 
ety to the instructions of the Gospel and its 
most accredited teachers, then must we here- 
after learn anew the lessons of our faith. 


pretation ; we must sit at the feet of another 
class of teachers; we must lay again the 
foundation of ‘the first principles of the doc- 
tine of Christ.’ 

In the following paragraph, the writer de- 
fines the prominence due to reason as pos- 
sessed by man, and as relating him to the 
moral universe:— 


‘Reason is essentially unique in the universe of 
mora] beings, and alike in its ligitimate intimations, 
whether situated in the divine Being, in angels, or 
in men. If not, there is no p im 
parts of the divine economy in this respect, and no 
‘vou sto’ for the ineeption of a moral system. If 
reason is one thing in God, and another im angels, 
and still another in man, what foundation for mtel- 
lectual intercourse can there be between the ’ 
What common reference to the same role of right, 
the one same bond of relationship’ The reason of 
man must be the counterpart of the reason of God, 
if God man in i correspondence with 

2 over man hus institates of moral 


infinite, must be in kind the same, and hold the re- 
lationship of common elements of reason and moral 





being, and this is man's intellectual relation to the 


| with the laws of mind.’ 


| should be no matter of marvel. 


of the writer is stated to be ‘to trace some of | J€¢ 


We must consult other standards of inter-| 


waaape of his taiigeeas © pred he we 
nature of to ‘hend the truth and 
its relations, and to approve . To this ate. 
bute of reason God appeals im all his commugica- 
homs, as the counterpart of his own intelligence, 
and which gives off in accordance 
hes truth and will. has but one standand 
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TeasOa Hot . We exact the baun of 
intentions from all to whom our intercourse extend 
and plead 4 for ourselves. We commit: our cause 
to the arbitration of posterity and the workd, on the 
one principle of the genene character of mind . of the 
essential accordance of reason with the nature of 
things and the reason of God. We anticipate the 
same for it in the future werk, as we rike up 


the milhon 


: 
Ei? 
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mgr, = Segal H chy of the A 
ure of perfect ones in Christ. On this legitimacy 
season, and ite Woman to the God of saeneetins 
Site dows ee en ae 
hortations of that book, ask submission fo its 
dictates. Otherwise we may as fitly uuth 
to the brute as to man; as well discourse on the 
high concerns of judgment and mercy to ‘the spirit of 
a beast that gocth downward to the earth,’ as tw 
‘the spirit of man that goeth ;” as well urge 
obligation and destiny on the worm in his slime, as 
iration of the Almighty 


on him to whom the ‘inspirat 
hath given understanding.’ ’ ; 

‘Beware lest any man spoil you through 
philosophy, or vain deceit, after the tra- 
dition of men, after the rudiments of the 
world and not after Christ.’ The main ob- 
jection to all the foregoing is, not that it con- 
tains no truth, but that it overlooks a most 
essential element in the teaching of all The- 
ological truth, viz. the influence of depravity 
on the moral powers. To affirm that there is a 
part of our being untouched by this influence, 
appears to us in plain contradiction to the tes- 


‘timony of consciousness, of experience, and 


the word of God. 

The writer says again: ‘The work of the 
Spirit, in the renewal and sanctification of the 
hearts of men, is every way in accordance 
The conversion of 
Paul, we suppose will not be denied to have 
been an exception to such astatement. Will 
it be urged that his change was miraculous, 
and so far differing from the moral change that 
passes upon other men ? 

Again he remarks: ‘All the laws of influ- 
encing the will, ere in as full play, on the sub- 
ject of religion. as on any other whatever. 
He endorses the position of Dr. Taylor in his 
controversy with Dr. Spring, in saying that 
‘regeneration takes place in the honest and 
right use of the faculties of the mind, and the 


}eonversion and return of a sinner to God is 


characterized by the exercise of the ligitimate 
principles of his being.’ He concludes im the 
way of review, that ‘the conversion of sinners 
It is an 
event that should not be placed among the 


| miraculous and unaccountable dispensations 


of God, or movements of the human mind.’ 
He inquires further, Why should the return 


lof the sinner to God be deemed a strange 


| phenomenon, admitting of no intelligent solu- 
tion from the usual laws of the human mind? 
Change of conduct and character we know 
to be incidental to finite beings. Entirely 
holy beings have become sinfal, and why 
should it be thought unaccountable that en- 
tirely sinful beings should become hely? We 
close our quotation with a single remaining 
sentence: ‘The Spirit's work is according to 
the laws of mind, and the success of the word, 
on the generic principle of suceess in re 
spect to any other public and general ob- 
ject!’ 

Such theological teaching may be demand- 
ed. It may be more popular than the old, 
and that which we have been accustomed to 
receive, as the Bible doctrine of the Spir- 
it’s influence. The new birth in man, res- 
urrection to newness of life, may be explaina- 
ble on such obvious principles as are here as- 
sumed. But from our inmost soul we shrink 
from such teaching. It utters to our view, 
obtuse as it may be deemed, the denial of a 





inherently ben ewe of all that lies within the range of palsying depravity on the one hand, the utter 
ing 


necessity of sovereign grace and power on 
the other. We cannot understand why 


sibilities of law. We conceive these to be as truly suspicion of older, and more Scriptural 


teaching should like a spectre haunt certain 
minds, as if the salvation of a community 
‘dead in trespasses and sins,’ consisted in 
blocking out some new theory that will ren- 


the necessity and sovereign character of the 
Holy Ghost. ; 

Distant be the day when such views shall 
win’ their way, however seductive, into a 
general embrace. Their prevalence to any 
extent, is to us a grievous explanation of the 
| dearth of those influences to save and sanctify 
|which within the few past years we have 
‘deplored. 








ves casbrecing i the term ail thot in him which is} Conversion of German Catholics im 


New York. 
| A public secession of Germans from the Ro 


in man which can understand and appreciate his man Catholic Church, took place in the 
communications, and apprehend the true relations Broadway Tabernacle, on Sunday, the 19th 


| ultimo, in the presence of as many thousands 
as that large building will hold. 

| For several months past, a hundred of 
| more Germans, have had weekly meetings for 
'the study of the Bible, and have been assist 
\ed in their investigation by Rev. Mr. Gustin 
jiani, formerly of the order of St. Francis. 
| This spirit of inquiry was awakened by the 
movement of Ronge whose letter had been 
| published in German, and scattered in this 
‘city, and some of whose adherents have em- 
| igratedto this country. These investigations 
have led, as might be supposed, to various re- 
sults. Some few have become Protestants, 
‘and will unite with those denominations 
which approach nearest to the Roman 
Church. But those who declared on Sunday 
last, do not assume to be Protestants, but call 
themselves the ‘Independent German Catho- 
lic church’ seceeders from Rome, but in the 
‘trae apostolic order. The exercises om the 
occasion were intensely interesting, a8 7% 
plainly evident from the fact that many ham 


the dreds stood two hours to listen to them, wit 


out manifesting uneasiness. 

At three o'clock, a man of about 55 yeat® 
evidently of an ardent, active temperament, 
sandy complexion, slightly bald, dressed im & 
black silk cassock, walked rapidly into the 
pulpit in company with Rev. Mr. Thompsos, 
the pastor of the church, and laying « peckage 
of books and papers onthe desk, took a seat 68 
the sofa. It was Rev. Mg. Gustiniani, the re- 
ligious teacher of that little company of Ger 
mans which wax seated directly before him, 
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in a body. a 2s 
which helped compose his agitation, and he 
enter oud addressed the throne of grace in 
German. ‘Then followed a hymn in the 
same languace, the music of which was very 
plaintive, and was peculiar in this that the 
yoices ceased at the end of every line or two, 
the organ playing on, and then after a few 
notes they struck in again. Immediately af- 
ter this followeda ceremony which drew tears 
from many eyes, though what was spoken 
was said in German. Two youngmen from 


the little flock came into the pulpit bringing | 


a copy of the Bible, which they presented to 
their religious teacher, indicating by it that 
they expected him to preach to them its 
truths ; and he in accepting it promised to 
preach nothing but Christ and him cruci- 
fied. 


He then took the text of his sermon in| 
English these words of Christ, ‘if the Son | 


therefore shall make you free, ye shall be 
free indeed.’ After alluding to his position 
and the support he received from the fact 
that he had the Bible for his foundation, he 
proceeded to relate some of the hindrances 
that the Romish church had placed in 
their way. They had attempted to influence 
individuals by petty persecutions, and through 
the instrument of confession. In one case 
the priest would not grant absolution to a wo- 
man, till she had dissuaded her husband from 
attending the meetings of Mr. G , and 
when he announced the fact that that woman 
was now with her husband before them pub- 
licly withdrawing from communion with the 
Roman Catholic church, and would go to 
confession no more, the excited audience, 
forgetting it was the Sabbath, made a loud 
demonstration of applause which, however, 
was instantly checked. He appealed to them 
if, when they had been insulted in every 
way that Romish ingenuity could invent inthe 
way of anonymous letters, placarding the 
door of the place of their meetings, circulat- 
ing slanderous and injurious reports of their 
teacher, he had not preached love to their en- 
emies. The Roman hierarchy hadcalled him 
an adventurer, seeking their money; he asked 
them if he had ever received their money 
for the office he had performed for them, and 
if any who had applied to him for aid or ad- 
vice had gone from his door without receiving 
what it was in his power to give. 

He spoke of liberty of conscience as being 
the great idea of this country, and alluded to 
the change in this respect in his little 
flock who a few months ago had no Bible. 
And when he spoke of the promise he had 
made to preach the truths of the Bible to his 
new congregation, he pressed that book 
warmly to his heart and said, ‘while there is 
a star in the American banner, or a promise 
in the word of God,’ he would so preach. In 
regard to the movement in America, of which 
this is the start, he said there were hundreds 
waiting for it, for some one to go forward. At 
the outset Ronge had bat 21 adherents and 
Tzerski 18, and now they number 80,000. 
They began with more than four times the 
number Ronge did. 

After finishing the English discourse,which 
was in many places highly impassioned and 
eloquent, and but for the day would have 
been frequently interrupted with applause, he 
preached a sermon in the German tongue 
from the words, ‘Who is on the Lord’s side.’ 
The main drift of the discourse was to show 
up the errors of Rome. He introduced a 
copy of the New Testament in German, pub- 
lished by the authority of Bishop Hughes, 
who in the preface disapproved of the prac- 
tice which was common of reading the Scrip- 
tures, but he had decided nevertheless to 
give them an authorized version. In speak- 
ing of the celibacy of the clergy, he read to 
his German audience from Bishop Hughes’ 
version these words—‘and when Jesus was 
come into Peter’s house, he saw his wife's 
mother laid, and sick of a fever.’ Even the 
children among the Germans, saw and ap- 
preciated the point, which excited a general 
smile. 

At the conclusion of the sermon, a decla- 
ration of their belief was read in German, 
during the reading of which they arose in a 
body, men, women and ci: dren, about fifty 
in number, and assented to the various parts. 
They have not formed a church, but a con- 
gregation. They reject the peculiar errors 
of the Romish church, article by article, 
such as the worship of images, relics, and 
auricular confession, &c. In the common 
acceptation of the term they are evangelical, 
but they adhere to the Romish errors of in- 
fant baptism and confirmation. They rec- 
ognize the right of the church to choose their 
own pastor and provide for the annual elec- 
tion of the officers who administer the affairs 
of the church. The essential parts of this 
declaration of belief, was translated by Rev. 
Mr. Thompson, who conducted the services, 
with some appropriate remarks which he in- 
troduced by giving Rev. Mr. G. the hand of 
fellowship. 

This is the beginning of a movement 
among the 40,000 Germans of this city, 
which promises much for the cause of truth. 





| 


The choir performed a chant | pleasant and thriving village, where bro. Co-} 


jburn has an inviting and promising field of 
labor. 





Vermont. 
NEW ARRANGEMENTS. 
Beloved brethren of the Green Mountain 
|State—We deem it proper to inform you, 
land all in other States who have patronized 
|the Vermont Observer, for we hope still to be 
\favored with your patronage, that subsequent 


| 


|to issuing an extra for the Vermont edition of 


'the Christian Reflector, the subscribers’ have 
become jointly interested in the circulation of 
ithis paper among you. We especially hope 
‘to send it into all the Baptist churches of the 
‘State, and we wish it might be introduced 
|into every family. We are confident that all 
‘families which shall receive and read the 
| Reflector one year, will feel that they have 
|realized a rich reward for their expensé and 
time. The influence which this large and 
rich sheet must exert upon the family circles 
it is permitted to visit, must be of the best 
character. 

We trust it will be borne in mind that the 
Reflector not only furnishes all the advanta- 
ges of a city religious paper, but is also de- 
signed to serve the Vermont Baptist church- 
es and ministers as a convenient medium of 
communication for all notices and appoint- 
ments of important public meetings which 
their interests may demand. We offer you 
the paper on very regsoaable terms. 

We are confident of success in this enter- 
prise, if we have the influence of the pastors, 
and a few other active brethren in our favor. 
For all their aid we will endeavor to make 
due returns. Dear brethren, we earnestly 
solicit your co-operation. We believe it is 
a good work for our State. 

We ask you to try this paper one year. If 
you find its influence is not good upon your 
society, your families, your young people, 
and your own souls, we will not request you 
to continue it. ‘ 

{> All communications for the columns 
of the paper, should be directed to the office 
of the Christian Reflector, in Boston, post 
paid. 

{7 All business communications relating to 
Vermont subscribers, should be directed to 
the office of the Christian Reflector in Lud- 
low, Vt. Aaron ANGIER. 

J. M. Graves. 

Ludlow, Vt., Jan. 1st, 1847. 


QG Subscribers and friends ia Vermont will observe, 
from the foregoing, that Mr. Angier is associated with Mr. 
Graves in the charge of the edition for that State. This 
new feature in the new arrangement renders it additionally 
pleasing and acceptable to ourselves, and will not be less 
80, we are sure, to all others concerned. Those of our sub- 
scribers in the State to whom the Reflector has heretofore 
been mailed from this city, and who prefer to have them 
still mailed from Boston, will please inform us immediately ; 
otherwise, we shall consult their convenience and expense, 
by having them mailed in common with the rest of the edi- 
tion from Ludlow. 








Slavery in the District of Columbia. 
Messrs. Epitors,—Your press is one 
among the few that speaks plainly, and yet 
calmly, out upon the subject of Stavery. I 
wish, therefore, to make it the medium of 
communicating to the public some incidents 
touching that institution, that have transpired 
here under.the flag of the capitol. 

In this city is a Mr. Munroe, an old, wealthy 
and reputedly respectable inhabitant. He was 
the owner of many slaves, and I think was 
the lessor of the ‘slave pen’ in the city. 
Among his slaves, was one named Saran 
Carter, a very intelligent woman about fifty 
years old. She had long been a servant in his 
family, had nursed and brought up several of 
Munroe’s younger children, and actually 
weaned her own child at four months old, so 
as to nurse the youngest of Munroe’s. She, 
with her husband, Luke Carter, who is a free 
| man, and several of his children are members 

of the Methodist church. Ihave their certifi- 
| cates of good character from clergymen, phy- 
| sicians, magistrates and others in this city. 
| The certificates are of the very first order. 
| Sarah with seven of her children and five of 
her grand-children, were the domestic slaves 
\# Munroe. She, with several of the neigh- 
| bors, had anticipated, in consideration of her 
| faithful services, and especially of her kind- 
/ness in nursing his children, ghat her master 
| would give her her freedom. Indeed, I am in- 
formed that inthat part of the city, it wasa 
very common remark, ‘ Munroe will certain- 
jly free aunt Sarah.’ ‘He'll never think of 
| selling her, or leaving her a slave for others 
|to sell, she has been so faithful.’ So neither 
| Sarah or her children, ever dreamed of any 
|danger. But on a certain day im October, 
| 1845, a carriage came to Munroe’s door. Sa- 
| rah and her seven children and five grand- 
|children were taken, carried to, and lodged in 
| the slave pen till after dark, then taken to the 
| Potomac, put on board a steamboat, and ship- 
|ped for Richmond ; they found out, however, 
| before leaving the pen, that they were all sold 
|forthe South. Noexplanation was given them 
by Munroe, nor had they the least intimation 
|of what awaited them till) the slave dealers 
took them. 
They were taken to Richmond, from there 
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lady here, (Mrs. Walsh) to let him have the | 
money, to go back and buy her. She did so. 
Luke bought her, and took the bill of sale in| 
the name of Mrs. Walsh ; and the latter gave | 
Sarah or her husband till the April following | 
to redeem her ; several of the citizens, mem- 

bers of Congress and others, contributed to 

the object; and Gerrit Smith, of New York, | 
made up the balance. And when April came, 

free papers were made out, and Sarah had'! 
her freedom. But to return to Manchester. | 
Sarah remained there while her husband! 
came to this city. She has told it over to me 

in her own modest way, and says, no one can 

conceive what she suffered in her feelings. 

The places were filthy and loathsome ; she | 
and her children at first almost sickened at| 
the sight of their food, and could not taste it. 

Nothing but the floor on which to sleep. She 

said her appetite and sleep forsook her. She! 
confessed she had no idea there could be 

such a difference between slaves there and in| 
Washington. One item of their food was 
cabbage ; coarse large leaves, thrown into a 
large cauldron, boiled, taken out and thrown 
into something of a trough and eaten. 

But the trying time was, when the children 
and grand-children were started off for Ten- 
nessee. Her husband had come back, but as 
they have both told me, when the drove, in- 
cluding the children, passed by the house 
where they were, neither of them could en-| 
dure the sight, and did not, and could not look 
out, even to see them pass. So wrung was 
the mother’s heart, that she dared not trust 
her eyes, to take the last look of her children | 
that were then leaving her forever. She can- 
not allude to this scene without her eyes fill- 
ing in a moment with tears. She has heard 
once from them, that they were in Nashville, | 
Tenn. I have written several letters for her, | 
but can get no answer. She has been to see 
me several times, entreating me to buy them, 
or help her to the means that she might go 
and find them, and die with them. Her re- 
ligion and integrity are proverbial. Never 
has a word of denunciation against her old 
master or the purchasers of her children es- 
caped her. She speaks of them in terms of 
kindness ; but when she alludes to her chil- 
dren, her anguish is beyond concealment. 

I have thus given you the brief outline of 
this slave case ; comment is not needed. ‘This 
is slavery in the District of Columbia! where 
the free States make their laws. 





D. C. 





Washington. 


Washington, Jan. 1st, 1847. 

Messrs. Epitors,—One month of this short 
session has passed, and Congress has hardly 
got ready for business. Holidays, deaths, fu- 
nerals, &c. have much interrupted its progress. 
The President’s Message, or that portion of it 
relating to the war with Mexico, was discuss- 
ed for several days. The debate was extreme- 
ly pointed and animated. It was closed by 
aid of the Previous Question on Monday of 
this week. Col. Baxer, of Illinois, by com- 
mon consent, had the floor for the concluding 
speech. He holds a commission in, and was 
fresh from, the army. His speech was divest- 
ed of all party character, and listened to with 
deep attention. His object was, to call the at- 
tention of Congress to the extreme sufferings 
and wants of the army. Indeed, he was or- 
dered here by Gen Taylor partly for that ob- 
ject. He spoke of the embarrassments aris- 
ing from want ofavailable funds, of food, medi- 
cine and clothing; said that sickness and 
death, had made inroads far beyond what was 
generally known ; that his own regiment from 
Illinois, which went out eight hundred strong, 
robust, young men, had lost over one hun- 
dred by death, though they had not been in, 
or near a battle ; and over two hundred dis- 
charged from sickness had gone home living 
skeletons, or were on the sick list yet ; that 
the Baltimore regiment of five hundred and 
eighty-three, had lost two hundred and six, 
that these regiments were not more than an 
average of the whole; that more than Two 
Tnovsanp (besides those killed and mortally 
wounded) now lie entombed in the valley of 
the Rio Grande—that Mexico was scarcely 
crippled at all from the war; that she was 
never stronger, more united, and her people 
more enthusiastic, than to-day. That what- 
ever was to be done effectually against Mex- 
ico should be done before hot weather and 
the sickly season. He represented the wants 
of the soldiers for clothing as beyond concep- 
tion. His speech made quite an impression 
on the House, and a resolution offered by him 
touching supplies of clothing, was adopted by 





$6000 bonds. Davis escaped the officers, 
went with his ‘ secoad,’ who was Senator Bar- | 
row, of Louisiana, and Dr. Young, his phy-| 
sician, to Baltimore, staid three or four days, | 
returned to the city on Thursday, and was ar- 
rested and held to bail. So the affair stands. 
Many suppose there must yet be a fight ac-' 
cording to the strict ettiquette of dueling. 

But connected with this affair, there is a 
painful, melancholy incident; that is, the | 
deathof Senator Basrow, of Louisiana. He | 
bore the challenge, and went to Baltimore as | 
the ‘friend’ of Mr. Davis, took a severe cold, 
was taken violently sick, and in spite of all! 
that medical aid could do, he died on Thurs- | 
day morning. His funeral was attended yes- 


terday, by an immense concourse, incluling 
the President and heads of departments. He | 
has left a wife and three children. His death | 
has spread a deep gloom over the Senate, and | 
none seem to lay it to heart more than Mr. 
Davis. 

Next week, I presume the War Bills will 
be brought forward. 





Siliscellanca. 


"8 

01> We present our readers, with this 
number, a sheet improved by new, and as we 
think, exceedingly fair and beautiful type 
throughout. Our old material, owing in no 
small degree to care and skill in the compo- 
sition and the presss , had worn well and 
appeared well to the last. Though we might 
have used it longer, it had seen the best days 
of its service, while our own love of typo- 
graphic clearness and beauty, and respect 
to the large company to whom we weekly 
minister, would not suffer us to give them 
that which in the least degree partakes of a 
muddy impression. We trust that in this 
matter we shall meet their approval, and suc- 
ceed in serving them here as in the higher 
requirements of humanity and religion. 


Misstonary Services at Bowpoin Squarg. 
—On Sabbath evening last, the church in 
Bowdoin Square, was filled with a congrega- 
tion who came together to listen to appeals 
for the missionary cause, and to mingle their 
‘prayers andalms.’ The services of the occa- 
sion were highly interesting, impressive and 
promising. Rev. Mr. Bright, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Union, gave a somewhat extend- 
ed and very interesting account of our mis- 
sions, and review of their history during the 
year. Rev. Mr. Abbot, returned missionary, 
was present, and happily addressed the nu- 
merous assembly. Rev. Mr. Hague also 
made an eloquent address. Prayers were 
offered by Dr. Sharp, Rev. Messrs. Neale 
and Banvard, and a liberal collection for mis- 
sions was taken at the close. 


INstaLLLaTIoN aT Op Camsrivce.—Rev. 
Benjamin I. Lane, late of West Troy, N. Y., 
was installed as pastor of the Baptist church, 
Old Cambridge, on Wednesday evening, the 
30th ultimo. The following was the order 
of exercises, which were performed to the 
especial gratification of the audience present. 
Reading records of council; the Scriptures 
and introductory prayer, by Rev. C. K. Col- 
ver ; Sermon by Rev. Baron Stow, D. D., 
from Rom. 14: 7 ; Instalting prayer and ad- 
dress to the church by Rev. 'T. F. Caldicott ; 
Charge by Rev. N. Colver; Concluding 
prayer by Rev. J. W. Parker; Benediction 
by the pastor. ' 


Temperance Convention.—Our friends in 
Belknap County,New Hampshire, had a spirit- 
ed Temperance Convention at Meredith Bridge 
the 25th ult., Josiah Stearns, Esq. was Pres- 
ident, and A. G. Weeks and Charles Lane, 
Esqrs. Secretaries. The opening prayer was 
offered by Rev. Mr. Cook, of Meredith Village. 
Mr. Han, of this city, enlivened the meeting 
with his temperance songs, and Dr. Jewett 
entertained the large audience for two hours 
with one of his most effective speeches. Ex- 
cellent resolutions were adopted on the occa- 
sion. 


* Boston Recorper.—Rev. E. D. Moore, 
whose editorial connection with this old and 
excellent family religions paper, has contin- 
ued for three years, announces in the last 
number of the paper, his retirement. We 
regret to part company with Mr. M. ina re- 
lation where he has given evidence of capac- 
ity to make a good paper, and to maintain 
toward his brethren of the press a spirit of 
Christian courtesy and good will. Meanwhile 
the Recorder will maintain, under experienced 
and capable direction, its high character. 











the House with great unanimity. 
Mr. King, of New York, kas given notice | 


of his intention to introduce the two million} 
! 


Bill, including the Wilmot Anti-Slavery pro- | 
viso. This Wilmot proviso is becoming the | 
troublesome question of the session ; it seems | 
to be conceded on all hands, that our govern- | 
ment will exact of Mexico, an indemnity for | 
the expenses of the war, that she has nothing | 
with which to pay but territory. Territory | 
we must take. Shall it be slave or free? Ah,| 
there’s the rub; the Wilmot proviso adopted | 


by the House last August, but not assented to 


‘ean afford to take one, besides that which 


Curistian ALLIANCE aAND-Famity Visiter. 
—The enterprising conductors of this well- 
edited and attractive paper, distinguished 
especially in its tone by its opposition to 
Romanism, realize sufficient prosperity in 
their new undertaking, to somewhat enlarge, 
and improve their sheet with the beginning 
of a second volume. It is now, as before, a 
handsome paper, nearly the size of our own, 
and to all who desire a journal free from any 
distinctive denominational character, or who 
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Tur Emncrayt, by Francis B. Head: Bart.— 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Boston: Waite, 
Peirce & Co. This book, made up of sixteen 
chapters, including an Appendix, embraces a varie- 
ty of ‘grave matter and gay,’ and furnishes much 
information concerning the emigration of the British 
American colonies. The author writes in the gen- 
uine style of an intelligent, thorough-gomg English- 
man. 


Fiowers or Faste.—New York and Boston 
published and sold as above. A pleasing and in- 
structive book, eclectic in its character, being com 
piled from various writers of Fable, “Esdp, La Fon- 
taine and others. It has been a worthy aim in its 
preparation, to avoid such fables as contain coarse, | 
rude, and profane expressions, embodying only 
those that are pure in their style, as well as moral 
in their application. 





Tur Use or tue Bopy iN RELATION TO THE 
Minp, by George Moore, M. D 
admirable New Miscellany series of the Harpers, 
treating in a learned and practical manner of a most 
important subject, and one beginning to claim its| 
just share of attention. 
Scripture Treasvry.—New York: L. Colby | 
& Co. Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. This | 
is intended as a second part of the Scripture Text| 
Book, for which place it appears well suited. Any | 
good analysis of the Bible, leading to its easier and | 
more profitable examination, is to be weleomed. | 











An Intropuction to rue Greek Lancuage, by 
Asahel C. Kendrick, Professor of Greek Language 
and Literature in Madison University. Hamilton: 
Samuel C. Griggs. Boston: Gould, Kendall & 
Lincoln. The skill and ability of the author as one 
of the first Greek scholars of the age, are conspicu- 
ous throughout this much needed work. A proof 
of its acceptance with the public, is found in its 
having #0 soon reached a second edition. 


Tue Younc Lapy’s Home, by Mrs. Louisa C. 
Tuthill. Boston: William B. Reynolds & Co. 
A book for the season, of beautiful mechanical exe- 
cution, with a fine variety of instructive and profita- 
ble reading. 





Lerrers to a Davourer, by William B. 
Sprague, D. D. Albany: E. H. Pease. Boston : 
Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. We are glad to see} 
this fourth edition of an excellent book. In practi-| 
cal wisdom, and piety, and felicity of style, it is} 
deserving of the high award rendered it as a book 
for daughters, in the formative steps of a good fe-| 
male education. 














General Intelligence. | 
eowenric. 


Tue War with Mexico.—Gain anv Loss.— 
The number of wrecks on the Mexican coast, since 
the war commenced, is deserving of notice. A sin- 
gular fatality seems to attend our shipping in that 
quarter. It may be doubted whether our loss of 
steamers and vessels of war in this direction, does 
not already exceed the aggregate of the Mexican 
navy. 

Anoruer U.S. Vasset Lost.—The U.S. brig 
Somers, Capt. Semmes, which has for some months 
been performing blockade duty at Vera Cruz, was 
capsized in a squall, on the evening of the 8th inst. 
There were 74 persons on board the brig at the 
time, thirty-seven of whom-—including 2 officers, 
Acting-Master H. A. Clemson, and Passed-Mid- 
shipman John R. Hynson—perished. The re- 
mainder of the officers and crew were saved, through 
the humane exertions of the officers and crew of the 
French, Spanish, and British squadrons lying at 
Socrificios, who witnessed the foundering of the 
brig. Eight Then, after having been in the water 
30 hours, went ashore on hen coops, and were 
taken prisoners by the Mexicans. ‘The brig is a 
total loss. 1 


Massacre-or THe Nestorian CuristiaNs.— 
Letters from Constantinople to the London Chroni- 
ele, are filled with details of horrible massacres of 
the Nestorians, by their barbarian neighbors, under 
Khan Bey. ‘Thirty-seven Nestorian villages had 
been pillaged and burnt, and the most frightful 
atrocities committed. Such of the inhabitants as 
escaped massacre, were wanderers in cold and hun- 
ger. 


Inrtvenza.—-Probably at no period have we 
known more persons afflicted with Influenza and 
Catarrh, than at present. To persons of robust 





| N.B. A 
close of the Market. 


Marriages. 


ity, by Rev R H Neale. Mr Danie! H Dirmond 
Mies Lydia A Clark; 24th ult, Eli M Richardson, Esq, of 
Frock, to Wise Lede eee. ee Daren 

In this city, Beh » by Rev. Joseph Banvard, Mr Elisha 


Miss Mary ‘ 
bg Ape - . 2h ah, by Rev P Stow, Mr Robert Smnich 


M Graves, Mr Joseph Nve to 
Miss Letitia Aun Spears. m 

In Canton, by Rev T C Tingley, Mr Daniel Crowd, of 
C, to Mrs Lydia Robbias, of Dedbam 

In South Reodiag, on Sanday moraing, Dec 13, by Rev 
PS Adams, Mr Samwel Putuey to Miss A. Eliza, daughter 
of Me Warren Wiley. 

In Beverly, 17th ult, by Rev S Hale, Mr Heary 8 Tap- 
pan, of Manchester, to Miss Elizabeth Eldridge, of B.; 
20th uk, Mr Jolm Knowlton to Miss Adalioe Marshall, both 
of B. 

ln Barnstable, by Rev Andrew Pollard, Mr Job W Han- 
dy to Miss Rebecca Otis; Capt Arthur S Phinoey to Miss 
Deborah Eaton 

la Middleboro’, by Rev G Daland, Wr Wilson Shaw, of 
Norton, to Miss Pamelia C Shaw, of M, Mr Win Paris to 
Mrs Mary A Williams, both of M 

In Warner, N H, 23¢ oh, by Rev J S Herrick, Mr Otis 
Brewer, of Boston, to Miss Sarah A Chase, of W. 

la Portsmouth, N H, by Rev S Lsley, Mr Thomas 
Brocks to Miss Maria Mitchell. 

ln New Boston, NH, 24th ult, by Rev D Gage, Mr! 
Wm A Stevens, of Manchester, to Miss Mary Millen, of 


Another of the N B 


la Nottingham, N H, Nov 27, by Rew Mr Norris, pas- 
tor of the Baptist church in East Northwood, Mr Chandler 
Bailey, of Manchester, to Miss Elizabeth A Ward, of Not- 
tingham ; Dee 24, Mr Jewett J Greenleaf to Miss Mary P 
Moore, both of Northwood. 

In Acton, NH, 8d wh, by Rev Horace Richardson, Mr 
Joel HW hiteomb to Miss Jane Percey. 

Ja Cornish, N H, Edwia C Leslie, Esg, of West Acton, 
to Miss Olivia A, da of Wm Poole, Eag. of C. 


In New London, N H, 29th uk, by Rev $- =; 
Mr Sylvanus French, of Hopkioton, to Miss B 
Knowltoa, of N L- 


In Pisherville, N H, by Rev E Worth, Mr Frederic 
Bragg, of South Windsor, Ct, to Miss Eliza Cilley, of 

eare. 

Ju Manchester, NH, by Rev T O Lincoln, Mr Joseph 
Churchill to Miss Mary Aan ley. 

In Nashville, NH, by Rev Mr Pratt, Mr Towns Bar- 
rett to Miss Frets. 





Dcatha. 
em 
in this city, Mr. Thomas Crehore, 77. 
In South Boston, 2d inst, after a short illness, Mr. 
George Thacher, 50. 
in Somerville, Mr. Josish Daniell, of Boston, 44. 
In Dorchester, 2Ist ult., of consumption, Oliver G Ba- 


ker, 19. As he drew near the close of life, he was ex- 
ceedingly happy, often exclaiming, ‘ Praise the Lord. Let 


| every thing that hath breath praise the Lord ’ 


iu Carver, Qct, 12. Mrs. Charlotte, wife of Mr. Wm 
Atwood, 35; Dec. 22, Mr. Wm. Atwood, 38, both of ty- 
phus fever ; they have left three orphan children to mourn 
their loss, beside other relations ; Nov. 5, Mrs. Lydia 
wife of Mr, Oliver Shaw, 55. 

in Middleboro’, Nov. 2, Miss Betsy S., daughter of Ce 
phas and Martha Shaw, 22; Dec. IL, Mr. Isaac Perry, 64 

In Portsmouth, N. H., 19th ult, Mrs. Elizabeth Lang, 
73 same evening, her daughter, widow of the late Mr 
John B. Simpson, of Boston, 47, 








Special Notices, y 


Rhode Island Baptist State Convention, 


A quarterly meeting of the Board of the R. 1. B. 8. Con- 
vention will be held at Pawtucket, on ‘Tuesday, January 12, 
1847, at 9 o'clock, A. M. Sermon by Rev. F. Smith, of 
Providence. Jernemian CuHarciin, Sec. 

Providence, Dec. 30, 1846, 


Dedication at East Greenwich, R, I, 


Divine Providence itting, the meeting-house recent- 
ly erected by the First Baptist church in this place, will be 
opened for public worship on Thursday, Jan. 7, 1847. 
Dedicatory service to commence at 11 o'clock, A.M. Ser- 
vice will also be held at 6§ o’clock, P.M. The public are 
respectfully invited to attend. . C. WHEELER. 

East Greenwich, R. I., Dec. 26, 1846. 

P.8. his » though not ascertained, that an extra 
train of cars will leave Providence at 10, A. M., to accom- 
modate those who wish to attend from that direction. 

0. Cc. 





" Ministerial Conference. 


‘The Ministerial Conference of the Sturbridge Associa- 
tion will hold its next meeting with bro. M. Curtis, in Bel- 
chertown, the second Tuesday in January, at 10 o’clock, 

Sermon by the subscriber, or his alternate, bro. 
A. Bennett. Isaac Woopsury, Sec. 
Sturbridge, Dec. 25, 1846. 











BRIGHTON MARKET, Monpay, Dec. 28, 1846. 


At market, 700 Beef Cattle and 120 Stores, 10 yokes of 
Working Oxen, 82 Cows.and Calves, 4000 Sheep and 
Lambs, and about 250 Swine. 

Prices —Betr CattLe—Extra, $5,75; first quality, 
$6.59; second quality, $4,50 a 4,75; third quality, $3,560 
4 


a 4,00. 

Workinc Oxen—Sales were made at $73, 78, 92 and 

2100. 
¢ Cows AnD CaLvr8—Sales were noticed at $17, 18, 
20, 21, 26, 28, 31 and $42. 

Sueer anp Lamps—Sales of lots at from 75 c. to 
$#1,12, and $1,03 to 2,25, and one lot at $5,00. We also 
noticed a lot of 31 Extra S from Albany, fed by Geo. 
Clark, Esq., of Springfield, Oswego county, N. Y., taken 
for about $9 per head, and were purchased by Mr. Hiscock, 
Esq., Quincy Market. 

‘g yINE—Sales at wholesale, at 44 c. for Sows and 5} c. 
for Barrows. At retail, from 5} to 64 c. 

N 200 head of Cattle remained unsold at the 











habits, it has been mild; but severe on delicate con- 
stitutions. Influenza, though supposed to be only | 
a form of a severe cold, is in fact an epidemic.— | 

nr } 





The remains of Capt. Lawrence were yesterda’ 
removed to their new resting-place—together wit 
those of his infant child, and Capt. Augustus C. 
Ludlow. The affair was conducted strictly as a 
matter of business, and no one was in attendance 
save those necessary to the performance of the duty. | 

© ceremonies of any kind took place ; and the re- 
moval of the illustrious dead from one monument to 
another, created no more excitement than a change 
of dwelling-house among the living. 

The velvet and outside coffin of Capt. Lawrence 
were very much decayed, but the leaden one was 
entire. ‘The only part of the inscription visible was, 
‘Capt. Jas. Lawrence, June, 1813, 32 years.’— 
Tribune of Saturday. 





Summary. 


Mr. Jesse Gordon, of Saegerstown, Crawford 
Co., Pa., was bitten in the hip by a dog with which 





Real Estate Mutual Fire Insurance 


Orrice, Joy’s Buirpine, No. 81 Wasuninaton Sr. 
Opposite the head of State Street. 















~ Thi i Dwet- 

Ao bTE SN tee Hovsne end 
Vig LY 3 throughout the 

ae > VILDINGS, pout 
ott, PX Commonwealth, against loss 
— —_ <ef lng a 
Indemnity. and avoiding extra haza ~ 
~ > frisks, the ——- will be 
as as ible. 

1846. es tom on Personal 


Property are generally much 
heavier in proportion than on 

Estate, and when insured 
in the same Mutual Office, the Real has to bear its propor- 
tion of the losses on the Personal. 

Each Policy is issued for one year, but, may continue in 
force from year to year, not exceeding seven years, 
payment of the annual ium, which will be endorsed on 
the Policy and ree by the Secretary. 

= peer yee of an Estate — Pe Policy, unless it be 
transferred to purchaser, a Policy made payable to 
a Mo ee, in case of loss, continues oupugdiils aut 
standing the alienation. 

At the termination of each Policy, the insured will be en- 

fands then on hand. 


titled to a dividend of the 
The , and the Deposite by Note 





he was playing. The wound became sore, and 
mortification ensued so rapidly as to cause the death 
of Mr. Gordon in a few days.—Allany Argus. 


A son of Mr. George Cook, of Greenfield, about | 
a year and a half old, was so shockingly burnt by | 
its clothes taking fire while his brother was 7 
from the house a few minutes on the 26th inst., that | 
he died on the 27th.—Jhid. } 


Volunteers are allowed seven dollars per month, 
twenty-one dollars to uniform themselves with, and | 
2 1-2 cents per mile travel from their residence to | 
the place of muster, and from the place of their dis- | 


charge to their homes. | 


| 

The child of Mrs. Mary Armour, living in Jose- | 
phine street, Baltimore, aged 3 years, was on Sun- | 
day left by its mother, for two or three minutes, | 
near a fire un by a fender. When discov- | 
ered, the child was enveloped im flames, which were | 
not extinguished until they had burnt it in so shock- | 
ing a manner that its life is despaired of. 


| Meetin 


ium is paid in 
+ do comp suet ou. , 4 wi 
very person having property insure is Compan: 
Tincatter, cal’ Gaees wo veclax toe ie 
ge. 
*,* Blank Forms of Proposal for Insurance, and Rules 
and By-Laws of the Company, may be had at the Office. 


DIRECTORS. 
Jacob Bacon, Francis Standish, 
Eben Sears, Uriah Ritchie, 
Leinuel Blake, John C. Pratt, 
John P. Monks, Charles Rollins, 
E. C. Tillson, Walter Bryent, 
— Rogers,” Willaed “em ¢ 
jarvey . Wi ’ 
John — JACOB BACON, President. 
GEO. E. SICKELS, Secretary. 1—¢f 





Rev. B. Hibbard’s Vegetable Anti- 
Bilious Family Pills. 

ASK for we Rev. B. Hithard’s Vegetable Pile, and be 

ae a name of Hitherd’s ~ ache Ysa 


A breach has been made, and a standard |, 


raised, around which they who love religious to Manchester, I think, which is some few 


| keeps them well advised of the great move- 


by the Senate excluding slavery 7 > 
J g slavery forever from ments of their own church and of reform, the 


¥ o Agent is authorized to sell less than a sealed 
The Amherst (Mass.) Express states that wells or box of 124 or 50 cents. Full directions go with each 
in that vicinity are unusually low for this season of | size. 


liberty will rally. The spirit of political liberty |. 


which works so strongly among the Germans 
at home, and when transferred to this country 
rejoices in our institutions, will work out the 
idea of liberty of conscience, and we doubt 
not the time is near, when the vast population 
will ‘be free in- 
Matuan. 


of Germans in this country 
deed.’ 


estijediancnts 
Recognition at Pittsfield, N. H. 


Last week, on Thursday, Rev. J. Milton 


miles from Richmond; there they were put 
in the jail or slave prison, waiting the chan- 
ces for speculators to purchase them. Luke 
found out his wife and children were sold, 
and immediately set out by the aid of a few 
friends, to go and learn their fate and desti- 
nation. He found them at Manchester. He 
was not permitted to see his children ; but af- 
ter some effort, he was permitted to see his 
wife. She, 1 think, was put in a separate 
apartment from the children, but in a most 
filthy, loathsome prison. It was by long and 


Coburn, w: cea . j - . 
oburn, was publicly recognized as pastor of | earnest entreaty, and by showing a line from 


the Baptist church in Pittsfield, N. H. Por- 
tions of scripture were read by Rev. Mr. Ma- 
son, of Henniker ; Prayer was offered by Rev. 
Mr. Wells, of the Congregational church ; 
sermon by Rev. Mr. Cummings, of Concord. 
from 2 Cor. 4: 2— Commending ourselves 
to every man’s conscience in the sight of God.’ 
We shall publish an abstract of this discourse 
in our next. Prayer of recognition by Rey. 
Mr. Chick, of Bennington; Address to the 
pastor, by Rev. Mr. Carpenter, of New Lon- 
don ; Hand of fellowship by Rev. Mr. Worth 
of Fisherville ; Address to the church and 
ciety, by Rev. Mr. Hodge, of Gilmanton. 
singing was excellent, and greatly 


persons of distinction in Washington that he 
| was permitted to see her. When he showed 
|his letters, the growling keeper remarked, 
‘Old man we don’t allow this ; we don’t make 
a practice of letting one go to see them.’ But 
finally he went in, found his wife faint, sad 
and ghastly ; neither dared speak above their 
breath. Thus confined a little while togeth- 
er, Luke found out that it was in cantempla- 
tion of the purchasers, not to take Sarah south 
with the rest of them, fearing from her age 


> and feelings she would be troublesome. She 
. 0-\ was sold to Mr. Botts, P. M., at Manchester. 
The Luke ascertained that she could be bought of 


een: atly tothe credit Botts for $250, I think. He lefther, return-| 
of the choir. The church is sitwated in a ed to Washington 


interceded with a humane 





any territory to be acquired by Mexico. North- | 
ern Democrats, and Northern Whigs, with a 
unanimity that for once, did honor to the free 
North, stood shoulder to shoulder for the | 
The great question is now, whether 
the North will adhere or receive ? 


proviso. 
I learn 
that out-door influences, to an extent almost 
before unknown, are being used to induce 
particular ones from the North to recede, with 
what success remains to be seen. 

The moment the South are satisfied no 
more slave territory is to be acquired in that 
quarter, the war will be terminated. They 
have no relish for acordon of free States, 
running from the Atlantic to the Pacific in 
rear of Texas. But I confess, I have my sol- 
emn fears, that the North will, for the one 
hundred and ninety-ninth time, quail, and the 
South triumph. 

The priliminary steps toward a Duel, were 
taken last week, between Mr. Davis, of Ken- 
tucky, and Mr. Bayly, of Virginia. It origi- 
nated in a debate in the House ; the word ‘lie’ 
was used by Bayly in reference to what Da- 
vis had said. Davis called on him for an ex- 
planation, but received none ; and then he po- 
litely hinted to Mr. B., that he woud? be pleased 
to see him at Baltimore. Bayly’s wife gave 
the alarm, and B. was arrested and put under 


lumbia, signed ‘FE. D. C.,’ is from a distinguished 


Alliance strongly commends itself. 


(> We learn that the revival at Valley 
Falls in the society of which Rev. Mr. By- 
ram is pastor, still continues with undi- 
minished interest. Nineteen were received 
by baptism into the church on the last Sab- 
bath of the year, making over forty in all. 





i> The Sheet Anchor, an excellent little 
sheet devoted especially to the cause of sea- 
men, has reached a fifth volume, and comes 
to us improved with a new and handsomely 
engraved title page. Jonathan Howe, Pub- 
lisher, Rev. Sereno Howe, Editor. 





t> Our excellent brother, ‘J. R. O.,’ will 
allow us to assure him of our hearty appreci-} 
ation of his favors. 





Ip We regret the necessity that obliges us to 
omit this week, much that claims insertion. 





UP We rejoice to learn that the proposition of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, to levy a war tax on 
tea and coffee, has been largely voted down. 





U> The article on Slavery in the District of Co 





Member of Congress, who frequently writes us from 
Washington, and who is well advised in what he | 


States. } 


the year, and some are quite dry. 


The veteran statesman, Gen. Erastus Root, of 
Delhi, Delaware Co., N. Y., who, for about fifty 
years, had been prominent in official life, died a few 
days ago in New York, on his way to visit his 
daughter, Mrs. Hobbie, wife of the Deputy Post 
Master General. 

Lotteries have been abolished in South Carolina. 


A few days ago, we published a paragraph from 
the Seneca Observer, stating that Dr. Goss, of Var- 
ick, had been missing since the evening of the Ist 
of November, and that fears were entertained he 
had been murdered. The Albany Journal says that 
the remains of the doctor had been found in a Bol- 
low log, horribly mutilated — Commeraal. 


Teams crossed the river on the ice to-day, for the 
first time.—Alhany Eve. Jour., 24th. 


Accounts from the Cattarangus Reservation in 
the West, of Dee. 24th, speak of much sickness 
and mortality among the emigrating New York In- 
diane, the effect mainly of a change of climate. 


The Constitutional Convention of Wisconmn have 
passed negro suffrage resolutions by a vote of 53 to 
46. 


The Legislature of Maryland met on Monday 
last at Annapolis. 


The Alabama Baptist says that the number of 
Baptists in that State, amounts now to probably 
45,000. 

The number of free negroes in Virginia is 49.- 
842, whom Gov. Smith proposes to expel from the 
State. 

Orders have bean given to the Receiving officers 
at the Custom House, im this city, to reeeive noth- 
ing but Speese or Treasury Notes, in payment for 
moneys due the Government. after this day 


These truly invaluable Pills are recommeniled as being 
without an equal in all Fevers, Bilious attacks, derange- 
meots of the Liver or Bile, Stomach, Lungs or Bowels, and 
ive relief as sure as taken. The more violent the attack, 
= more promptly do they act in allaying it. They have 
also proved the most = — aan Oe pre- 
moni symptoms static . A " 
tia, ae som need fear this disease, having these Pilte 
at hand. inute doses—as a quarter of a Pili each migit— 
persevered in for a few weeks, act as a tonic, 
strengthening the whole system, and curing old chronic and 
subacute diseases, Sick Headache, Dyspepsia, Consump- 
tion, &e. . 

Testimonials from physicians and others continue to be 
received at the Principal Office, No. 96 John street, New 
York, by T. R. Hibbard, Druggist. 

Such 1s the powerful aad masterly control which these 
Pills uniformly exest over disease, whether chromic or acute, 
that every agent stauds ready to receive the empty box, 
and refund the money, in all cases where they fail to cure, 
or come fully ap to the recommendation given. One of 
these Pills does more good than four or sim of any other 
kind; besides the cure, they do not require to he taken like 
others—more, more—tat to cure of to prevent disease, they 
should be broken up, or cut in pieces, and a quarter or less 
taken each wight. Jn this way, they act as a potent akers- 
tive and tonic ; regtoring the secretions of the Liver, pro 
ming digestion, eywalizing the circulation aud purifying 
the blood, overcoming 
Dyspepsia, mveterate 
functions of the Liver, &e., &e. ie ihe 

are expresshy intended for family are, mays 
phatically be termed the poor was’s pLEssiBe. Price, 
12) cents for the small, and SO cents for the 


berxes. York 
2 TIMOTHY R. HIBBARD, 96 Joho <a Bo. 
roprietor; Waite, Pierce & Co., os gems, 
ton; also for sale by our ied Agent, m cach town 
amd village in New Engiand. 
i—d 


jous, preventing or curing 
eee aie 
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Ship Chandlery. 

ENAS SNOW, 83 Cowmrnctst Sracet, will ap | 
Z ply oases OF RIGGING, CHSLS CABLES, 45°C HORS 
and SAILS, at short active, and on reasonable terme 
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Cyclopedia of English Literature, 
(THE prcecet sumber contains 24 beeutift! won! cut, end 
—_ specemens of the writings am! lives of 
wards of fifty authors, among which are Spencer, 
well, Danels, Fairfax, Wotton, Shakespeare, Donne, 
Jobomm, Beaumont, Pletcher 

James VI. East Sturking 

y» James VIL. St " 
chan, Juhaston, Sialow, aa. 

been but ox® vores from the press ie re 


A fe mule men, whe are acquainted wath 


the business, wil prktaNe employment 
¥ a) Mawilag 


agents, on oe fe the 7 
None need apply but thee whe con of 
erence for character and absbty, cae md 


m New Greek Book. 


N Introduction to the Greek Language, containing an 
£1. outline of the Grammar, with appre exercise for 
the use of schools and private tearulve, by Ambel C. Ken. 
drick, Professor of the Greck Language and Literature in 
Madison University : second édition, revise! and enlarged. 
Hamilton, N. ¥.: 8. C. Griggs. New York: for sale by 
MH. Newman & Co. Boston: Goaki, 
cola. Cincinnati, Ohio: W. H, Moore & Co. 
From the Chrutan Chromele, Philadelphia. 
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the Verb, were 
former o. aa og . 
here. e are especially pleased to see, author 
treatment of the verb, the subject of Condimenal 

tions expanded and more fully Sy) 

Prepositions is also excetlent. fe feel 
work will subserve the cause of classical 
whole, we deci 


know of Greek . the precision with 
which bis definitions are pin moby The tock beaut. 
fully printed, on the best of paper, and hound. 
After a pa examination and thorough of 
its contents, we feel confident that it canngt fail tw be en- 
tensively used and emivently useful. 1 





29,000 COPIES 


or 


Wells’s School Grammar 


DISPOSED OF IN NINE wonTHB! 
= Publishers of this Grammar invite teaches 
sch to inati 


has already received the anqualtied commencation 
large number of the most celebrated and successful teachers 
in our country; has been extensively introduced into 
schools of six States; and wherever it hes been used, 
given entire satisfaction. It has been tried m the clase, ( 
only Fad where school-books can be fairly tested,) 
nd to be mt wanting. One teacher, of experience, 
says: —* My wishes ave fully met in the a of 


2 
, 
i 





Rete 


work. It seems to me that you have led all the 
excellencies of all the authors who have you.” An- 
other says'—* 1 should be unwilling to exchange the chap- 


ter on Oral Instruction for the whole of some Grammars 


_ which have been received with not a htthe favor in the cou 





munity.” on i uy = > —<—— to fill a 

ume, mil iven ; pete vo one to ad 

oir without Giving it @ personal and im- 
i ion; they therefore invite such examina- 





tial i ; they 
Fron, Sec confident that it will meet the approbation of 
wn Cops of tho adh, tr cbaeaiaaioaks tayo Nall gual 
Copies » for examination, 
toush pon suplication 0 te ree is 
ALLEN, RRILL & WARDWELL, Andover, Me., or 
J. P. JEWETT & CO., Boston. 1h 





Bibles! Bibles! 


' & T the i of the New E 8, 8. Union, 79 
A Conall me Be found a pees ogee Dad of the 
Bibles by the Americtn ani Foreign Bible Sucie- 
ty. Among these is every variety of size and style of bind- 
ae, oe prices from 25 cts. to $7,50 per eopy. 
Bibles ave manufactured and sold at cost, in order to 

for them a large circulation. Also, every variety of Testa. 
ments, and Testaments and Psalms bound in one volume. 

For nn the Depository, No. 79 Cornbill, Boston. 





The Fountain. 


NEW and useful Temperance Gift Book, edited by J. 
A G. Adams and E. H. Chapin, containing = + Ee 
from about the most poqular Temperance Ovators 
This day published by GEORG. 


of 
and Writers of the = 
W. BRIGGS, 408 Washington street. 





Important Work! 
Forty Thousand Copies sold in Englund! ! 
CHAMBERS’S 


Cyclopedia of English Literature, 
4 ine SS eee 
od by @ Critical and Biographical History. 
Edited by Robert Chambers, assisted by Robert Carrethare 
and other eminent gentlemen. 
To be issued semi-monthly, in 16 numbers “at 25 cents each ; 


forming two large imperial octavo volumes of 700 


pages.each, double column letter-press; with 


HE ot Engle Litersaore presented 
7 settee meen piri 
t of t i 
Fived Gn te piedactions of he wast calvated snd 
most elegant writers in the Eng! It is hoped 
in a measure, the frr and corrupt 
ing with which 'y is flooded, and 
to pith and marrow of substantial 


down to those of the day. ‘The series of authors 
commences with La end Chester, ont fo cxutinnaee 
down to our time. 


Hooker, 

bh 9 . 
critical history of the literature itself. The is embel- 
lished with splendid wood engravings of the hease of the 
pri authors, and of i 1 
ane Nie ond waitings. No one can greoguee ot 
w without being struck with pode | cheap- 

nevs. Itis in fact, a WHOLE Esorism Lipmar 
DOWN INTO ONE cHEAP BOOK! The é@ditor, Robert 
Chambers, is distingui as the author of 


: severa’ 
cal works with Scotland, and as joint editor of 
Chambers 
work in 





tA mee Sees 9 

As an evidence o' Rogen pda. <t Ae 
England, it may be stated that more than forty thusend 
cones have been sold in less than three years; and this al- 
most without advertising or being indebted to any uotice im 
publication of the American efition ri 
with December, will be continued, two numbers each 
nates aaron poy any: he ah 
t ‘vur Dollars, recei work 

vag wd ago gi Ta = 





+ Publisher of any respectable paper or per 
who will gee this notice THREE INSERTIONS, ond 
: shall be entitled to the 
forwarded maul unless 
L 
Pi 


The i be for 
REBUT ANCOLX 
52 ublishers, Boston. 


Largest Painting in the World, 
NOW OPEN AT AMORY HALL. 


BANVARD’S MAMMOTH PANORAMA 
or THE 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER, 
| hag te ON THREE MILES of Canvass, exhibit- 
ing a view of country 1200 miles in » exten ling 
from the mouth of the Missouri river to the city of New Or- 





eit 











AGENTS WANTED 
N each and every County im the State of Maine, to 
cure sabser to ¥ and popular BAPTIST 
PERIODICALS. Any person wishing » engage in sock 
an enterprise, who will thoroughly canvass bie entwe Comm 





CARPET WAREHOUSE, 
NO, 102, 
Cone of Blocks, Salem and Fndveott Streate, 


ne een Se Th tock ff 
Carpetings, ee Broserle, . 

fue, Extra Fine, Pine, vom, Hemp, Cottom, Printed 
Bockings, Stair Caryetings, Star Rode, and Mots. 
Paiote! Canvass, of all witthe, cat tony dimension. Con- 
ua ing, ee. The above 





Fall Style Hats, 
AT PRICES FROM $2940. * 


Also, 
A GREAT VARIETY OF NEW STYLE Cars 


F" R GOODS of every description. 1 hope the readere 
of dito paper wil ut purdiiaee Gl choy Uneo emseniand 
Ll ark. 
Whotessle rooms 24 aod Bd eters. 173 Wiel 
ctreet a we M. 6HLT 
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TIAN REFLECTOR. 





~The Family Circle 








‘ 
I Love to Live, 
live,’ said a prattling boy, 
Feat dearer with his new-bought toy, 
Anda merry laugh went echoing forth, 
From a bosom filled with joyous mirth. 
* T love to live,’ said a stripling bold— 
¢{ will seek for fame, 1 will toil for gold;’ 
And he formed in his pleasure many a plan, 
To be carried out when he grew a man. 


« ] love to live,’ said a lover true, 
«O, gentle maid, I would live for you; 
T have labored hard in search of fame— 


1 have found it but an empty name.” 


«1 love to live,’ said a happy sire, 
As his children neared the wintry fire ; 
For his heart was cheered to see their joy, 
And he almost wished himeelf a boy. 
«] love to live,’ said an aged man, 
Whose hour of life was well nigh ran— ’ 
Think you such words from him were wild ? 
The old man was again a child. 

ever thus in this fallen world, 
= banner of hope to the breeze unfurled ; 
And only with a hope on high, 
Can a mortal ever love to die. 





I Live to Love, 

«1 live to Jove,’ said a laughing girl, , 

And she playfully tossed each flaxen curl; 
And she climbed on her loving father’s knee, 
And snatched a kiss in her childish glee. 

« } live to love,’ said a maiden fair, } 
As she twined a wreath for her sister’s hair ; 
They were bound by the cords of love together, 
And death alone could these sisters sever. 





«1 live to love,’ said a gay young bride, 

Her loved one standing by her side, 

Her life told again what ber lips had spoken, 
And never was the link of affection broken. 
«1 live to love,’ said a mother kind— 

«1 would live a guide to the infant mind ;” 
Her precepts and example given, 

Guided her children home to heaven. 

«J shall live to love,’ said a fading form, 
And her eye was bright and her cheek grew warm; 
As she thought on the blissful world on high, 
She would live to love and never die. 


And ever thus in this lower world, 

Should the banner of love be wide unfurled, 
And when we meet in the world above, 
We may love to live and live to love. 


Rain a Thought Maker. 


A great charm in the writings of ‘ Fanny 
Forester,’ is her ability to draw life, interest 
and moral sentiment from all surrounding 
scenes and circumstances, even those, that to 
most minds, would be trivial. Her powers of 
observation are as remarkable as her power of 
life-like sketching. Both are proofs of her 
genius. Thus, in tite description that follows, 
she moralizes, writing from the country ina 
manner equally instructive and pleasing, on 
one of the most common objects. The scene 
is a rainy day in the country. The object on 
which the eye rests is a dripping woodpile. 
She thus (we quote from Alderbrook,) pro- 
ceeds :— 


Ihave gained quite an affection for that 
woodpile, since I have had nothing else to 
look at ; and it went to my heart this morn- 
ing to have a heavy armful transferred to my 
room, for the purpose of correcting the damp- 
ness of the atmosphere. I felt as though 
committing a kind of sacrilege; worse still, 
burning my monitor, because perhaps its 
teachings chid me. 

I wish you could sit by me this morning, 
and see my fire burn. There is John Rog- 
ers himself, with his picket fence of little 
people, to keep him from running away, just 
as he stands in the primer; and there is the 
veritable hero, Jack-the-giant-killer, if I am 
to judge by the enormous club he carries, 
three times the size of himself; and there— 
there, as I live, is your own Broadway, the 

nuine article, the shops all tricked out in 

ery, and the passers-by in the same way 
bedizened—all walking show-cases. And 
now the fire-scene changes, and I look into a 
magnificent palace,—my foot is aching just 
to press that gorgeous carpet, and—there, a 
stick has rolled down upon it, and my palace 
is in the condition of many another one that 
I have builded. That big stick of maple 
seems to me like a martyr, suffering for opin- 
ion’s sake. Certainly it is the very stick 
that I saw yesterday turning its bleached face 
heavenward with a submissiveness which had 
no sigh in it ; and, with its last year’s green 
for a text, it preached me a long sermon. It 
was not a very agreeable one, however. 
Shall I tell you a few things it wrote on my 
heart? I never afflicted myself much at fhe 
decay of empires—never gave half as many 
tears to the downfall of all the mighty mourn- 
ing places of the old world combined, as I 
shed over the grave I dug in childhood fora 
r. broken-winged robin I had striven to 
win back to life. My heart is not big enough 
for that kind of sympathy ; and there is no 
use in trying to convince me that there is a 
place in the world of quite as much conse- 
quence as Alderbrook. If I should wake 
some of these mornings, and find the houses 
all turned into stacks of chimneys, (we have 
few Grecian pillars, and such like unneces- 
saries, so our ruins would not be very ro- 
mantic,) and the direction of the only nice 
street we have, such a disputable thing that 
the antiquarians of Crow-kill would rangle 
about it forever after; I say, if I should 
awake and find changes like these, I should 
probably weep a few such tears as have, dur- 
ing the lapse of centuries, bathed the ruins 
that claim the world for mourners. But af- 
ter-all, it would be nothing in comparison 
with seeing a new grave dug over the white 
stile yonder, among the cypresses. The de- 
cay of life, the extinguishing of thee lamp 
lighted by the hand of God,—O, there is 
something in that which I can feel! I do 
not know what kind of life there was in that 
maple-tree last summer—how high, how glo- 
rious, how much like this which is now 
swelling in my veins and bubbling at my 
heart—but I do know that there was life in 
it. And life, of whatever kind, is a mysteri- 
ous, a fearfully mysterious thing. But it is 


I suppose, the birds know more about than 
we. Why should it not be? [ have no ob- 
jection to the Indian’s plan of taking dogs, 
and horses, and other lovable things, to hea- 
ven; though I am not sure that [ should like 
to see him chase the ‘spotted Fomen,’ or put 


manhood? And hast thou thoucht that the 
character of that future in this world, will 
greatly depend on the impressions made in 
this present time, on the mind of thy child ? 

We fear that not many mothers reflect how 
much the earthly advancement and prosperi- | 





‘You must,’ I continued. ‘have loved that tality. Its fleshless, skinny hand rested on| 
sister very much, but you will nevertalk with | the board, but moved not the viands ; the glas- 
her any more—never sce her again.’ |sy eye-balls fixed their dead stare upon the 

‘Yes, sir,’ she re plied, with a brightened | quests, but the light of life in which those orbs | 


look, ‘I shall see her in he&ven.’ once swam, was extinguished forever. In| 
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IMPROVEMENT IN STOVES. 


The Air-Tight j 
MADEIRA PARLOR STOVE, 


TEN REASONS FOR USING 


Whitwell’s Temperance Bitters, 


THE FLULD EXTRACT OF ROOTS AND BARKS 


a veto on the flourish of bright wings; but I|ty of the child depends upon themselves ; 
think all these will be a study for us there. much less do they understand his nature, 
Our natures have become contracted in this}and gather him and his immortal destinies 
cramped-up breathing-place, where we are/|around their spirits. That babe will become | 
hustled about, and jostled against each other,|a man, and, if a Christian, will be daily ad-| 
till self-protection—se/f self-everything—is|vancing from glory to glory in the divine | 
the one chord vibrating to our every breath. | life. Soon the labors of time will be over, | 
We have arranged a book of nature, and put} and his disembodied spirit will take its flight | 
ourselves in as a frontispiece ; (the picture—|to heaven. Thousands of years have passed | 
other living things, only the border ;) but the | away, and there it is in heaven, still praising | 
whol» may be reversed in heaven. and blessipg the Lamb. It has become more | 
‘—Just as short of reason he may fall, glorious than when last we saw it leave the | 
Who thinks all made for one, as one for all.’ body. Ten thousand times ten thousand 
And what egotism to believe our own the | Years are gone, and there it is higher, still | 
only deathless spirits to pass from this bright higher up the eternal hills of light. From 
earth to a brighter Paradise! Ourselves|$lory to glory. Millions and millions of | 
alone gifted with the true life—all things | #8es have passed, and there, so covered with | 
else cursed with a mockery, a semblance, beauty, intelligence, and loveliness, that we 
like the iris-hued bubble to the sun. can scarcely look upon it, stands the same | 
But, ‘Bell,’ Ido hope this maple stick is as | SP!t- Surely it hath gone from glory to 
insensible as it seemed on the wood-pile glory. t : 
yesterday ; for I have no great fancy for play-| 1 other! what thinkest thou of the eternal 
ing the executioner, though it did teach me|®4Vancement of the soul from glory to glory? 
an ugly lesson. What that lesson was, | We have traced it in the instance of that 
have only hintéd at yet; it is scarce a thing babe, which we found lying on thy bosom. 
to repeat to one so bright and joyous as you We have done so for thy good. There are 
are. Perhaps you never think of the dark to thee many days between the present ex 
phantoms that trouble the existence of other lessness and coming manhood of thy chile ; 
mortals—but O, ‘Bel,’ death is a thing to days lent thee in which to prepare him to 
dread! And then it is such an ever-present advance through life, and into the future 
thing; we are so reminded of it every mo- world, from glory to glory. Wilt thou bear 
ment of our lives! There is no hour so sa-|©0nstantly before thee, then, the spirit of thy 
cred, no place so secure, but we cast a look child, and educate it for its destiny? Do so, 
over the the shoulder at the fearful shape fol- and heaven will aid thee, and bless both thee 
lowing us. At dawn and at dew-fall, at noon- and thy child. 
tide blaze, and in the star-broidered midnight,,; = — 


it is all the same. oe ° ‘ 
When day is dying in the west, Singing m the Family. 
om Akers ra Beale eye hi ne We visited at the house of a friend not 
The cloud, with glory all bedight, long ago, where the members of the family 
And every shade that ushers night, all sing regularly at worship, and we could 
fp Senin: eins Sars? ncaa not help wishing that the practice was more 
Vy etary general. It adds greatly tu the interest of 
devotional exercises, especially among chil- 
dren. It makes the farjily altar a pleasant 
place, even to those who have not learned to 
render to God the service of the heart. 

Besides, singing in the family circle has a 
good influence directly on the affections. 
The moral influence of vocal music, espec- 
ially music of a sanctified character, has al- 
ways been happy in the extreme. It exer- 
cises a hallowed power over the soul—it 
sweeps the secret strings of virtue and puri- 
ty there, and sets them all in harmonious 
vibration. As it drove the demon from the 
depraved and wretched monarch of Israel, so 
it will banish from the chambers of the soul 
the dark spirits of vice and crime, and excite 
a purer and holier feeling. 

Show us the family where music, good 
music, is cultivated as it ought to be—where 
the parents and children are accustomed of- 
ten to mingle their voices together in song— 
and we will show you one in almost every 
such instance, where peace, and harmony, 
and love prevail, and where the grosser vices 
have no dwelling-places. Indeed, we have 
often noticed that a decline in the taste for 
music, especially sacred music, where it had 
been cultivated, and a decline in purity and 
morality, went hand in hand ; and that before 
the poor victim of vice falls into the lowest 
abyss, he is forced to make war with the ge- 
nius of melody. This, indeed, is just what 
we might anticipate. Music, like an angel 
from the courts of paradise, can throw around 
the soul a thousand heavenly influences, and 
charm it almost into the paths of virtue. 








Last night I plucked a half-shut flower, 
Which blushed and nodded on its stem; 

A thing to grace a Peri’s bower; 

It seemed to me some priceless gem, 
Dropped from an ai Bs diadem ; 
But soon the ee eae lay, 
And, as it withered, seemed to say, 
We’ re passing all! 

I loved a fair-haired, gentle boy, 

(A bud of brightwess—ah, too rare ! 

I loved him, and I saw with jo: 
Heaven’s purity all conned re 5 
But he went up, that heaven to share ; 

fanaa as his spirit from him yn 
is last look graved upon my soul, 

~ cone rod to die ! 


I’ve seen the star that glowed in heaven, 
When other stars seemed half asleep, 
As though from its proud station driven, 
Go rushing down the azure steep, 
Through space unnieasured, ak and deep; 
And, as it vanished far in night, 
I read by its departing light, 
Thus perish all ! 


I’ ve, in its dotage, seen the year, 
Worn out and weary, struggling on, 
Till falling prostrate on its bier, 
Time marked another cycle gone ; 
And, as I heard the dying moan, 
Upon my trembling heart, there fell 
The awful words, as by a spell, 
Death—death to all ! 
They come on every breath of air, 
Which sighs its feeble life away ; 
They ’re whispered by each blossom fair, 
Which folds a lid at close of day ; 
‘There’s nought of earth, or sad, or gay, 
There’s nought below the star-lit skies, 
But leaves one lesson as it flies— 
‘Thou too must die ! 


And numberless those silvery chords, 
Dissevered by the spoiler’s hand, 
But each in breaking still affords 
A tone to say we all are banned ; 
And on each brow by death-damps spanned, 
The pall, the slowly moving hearse, 
Is traced the burden,of my verse,— 
Death—death to man ! 








Children’s Department. 
Ah! the strong, the mighty may well turn es. 
pale, and quake, and shrivel, and mewl, even 9 


as an infant in its swaddlings, with that skel- The Flowers and the Coffin 


eton finger stealthily winding itself among 
Last week I was ata funeral. Two rooms 


the warm, bloodful veins, turning them to 
ice as it goes. With that dark sovereign of were filled with friends, who had come to at- 
tend the burial of a little girl. Her body lay 


a darksome hour looking into his eyes and 
counting through these faithful mirrors the | jp a coffin, on a marble table in the middle of 
the parlor. Her sweet lips were closed, and 


pulsations of the heart below; scattering, one 
by one, the sands from his glass, and stealing, her pale hands folded over her bosom were 
drop by drop, the life from its fountain, the] as cold asthe marble. 
brave, strong-souled man may measure cour- By the side of the little coffin was a sil- 
- be the ae = = — a ver ome. such a" cain use, and in it was 
oO ind an equal in heroism. 0 have those |4 bunch of fresh flowers. I dare say it was 
who have loved, caressed and watched over Emily’s cup. Whenever her po Be and 
us with sleepless attention, turn loathingly | mother look at it, they will always think of 
from us and hustle us into the earth, among | their child, who used to drink out of it. 
the stones and festering germs of poisonous] Jt made me sorrowful to see these sweet 
weeds, with the frozen clods upon our bosoms, | fowers by the side of a corpse. They were 
to moulder in darkness and gloom, to be trod} beautiful; but they were sad. Emily was 
upon and forgotten; while beautiful beings like these a, She grew up, and was 
that we could love, “" fe — ! are fitting as promising and as lovely as they. Now 
above us; and the light is glancing; and} she is cut down and withered. 
birds, drunk with Jorqarecss wheeling. and| [na few hours the flowers will be dead 
careering in the sunbeam ; and all the world | ajso, But here is the difference. The flow- 
going on ane rg Ares ers will never bloom again. They are gone 
eg ae,  isenuel to nace —. gg ge is not gone forever. 
" “ 

inst ‘such an overwhelming certainty ! a mite beady will dine-aqnin, Christ 
against Merce ‘ i takes care of it in the grave. I saw it put 
There is so much in this dear, beautiful world, | into the deep, dark, cold vault. Christ was 
too, for the heart to cling to! What is there|}uried in the same way i 
: ; > : : y in the sepulchre. 
in the sad catalogue of human suffering like But he rose again, and that is a sign that 
wrenching away Emily will rise again too. As surely as Je- 


——That holy link which first sus rose, so surely will he raise this dear lit- 
Within the soul’s rich mine was moulded ; tle one. 7 
When life awoke, and love's pure wing Wh he’ flow di F : 
Another nestling close enfolded ? en the flowers die, all is over with 


We turn to the heartb-stone in the hour of them. All their gay colors, all their sweet 
pain, and nestle back upon a mother’s bosom; | Perfumes are lost. But all is not over with 
end we any, we caunet ave ew clanis Emily. Her soul is not lost. It is with Christ. 
die! A father’s proud eye is on us—ambi- It is better to be with him, than to be with 
tion blossoms in our hearts beneath it; and|"*: The soul shall be joined to the body at 
then, how stiflingly steal over us thoughts of the resurrection. Then soul and body will 
the coffin and the grave! How can we die in be happy together to all eternity. This is 
the dew of our morning, with all those glow- what | thought, on looking at the silver cup 
ing visions unrealized! How can we pass|#"4 flowers, beside the coffin. 
in age, when the thousand chains which we Youth's P. Gaz. 
have been our life-long forging, are all 
linked to the bright, beautiful things here, 
which we can but love! Father in ey 
ieach me trust in Thee! As these chords, 
which Thou hast strung, lose tone, and canker 
against thy cunning workmanship, gather 
them into thine own hand, and attune them 
anew to accord with the harps of angels. 
Teach me trust in Thee; that when the 
coffin-Jid shuts out the sunshine, and the 
green-bladed grass springs between my breast 
and the feet of the living, I may still be in 
the midst,of light, and joy, and love—love 
measureless as eternity. 

I had quite forgotten that I was writing a 
letter, ‘Bel, and have jotted down the 
thoughts as they came tumbling to the point 
of my pen, with a merciless lack of consider- 











The Child at the Tomb, 


A traveller in the East relates the follow- 
ing of a little girl: 
A little child 

That lightly drawe ite breath, 

And feels its life in every limb— 

What should it know of death ? 
At Smyrna, the burial ground of the Ar- 
menian, like that of the Moslem, is removed 
a short distance from the town, is sprinkled 
with green trees, and is a favorite resort not 
only with the bereaved, but with those whose 
féclings are not thus darkly overcast. I met 
there one morning a little girl, with - half 
playful countenance, busy, blue eye and sun- 
ny locks, bearing in one hand a small cup of 








gone now ; and the living tree, which gloried 
in the sunlight, and wrestled with the winds 
of heaven—that had veins and arteries, 
through which the life-current wandered as 
through mine, is degraded to the impassive- 
ness of the stone—lelow the stone in its ear- 
ly perishableness, as the human frame is be- 
low that in a more revolting dissolution. 
Sometimes I fancy, as the stick lies smould- 
ering in that crust of gray ashes, that the 
principle of life has not yet departed from it; 
for, the unwilling yielding to the flame, the 
occasional brightening up, as though a hop- 
ing soul looked through it, the half-mirthful 
crackle, and the low, mournful song, like its 
own requiem, all seem to speak of an inner 
life, which the axe of the woodman failed to 
reach. I observe, too,as | watch its frag- 
ments crumbling back into ashes; while. 
abeve, floats off a blue wreath, waving and 
curling—winging its way heavenward with 
all the gladness of an emancipated spirit. 
Will you believe with me, ‘Bella,’ that this is 

same spirit which animated the livine 


leaves of the maple tree, when they coquet- 
soe 


ted with the summer sun-light, and fol 
the wind genii in their green arms, and whis- 


pered, with their fresh lips, of things, which 





ation for you, who are probably basking in 
the mirth-giving brightness of a sunny morn- 
ing. But by this you will discover that a 


china, in the other a wreath of fresh flewers. 
Feeling a very natural « uriosity to know 








what she could do with these bright things 
in a place that seemed to partake so much of | 
sadness, I watched her light motions.—| 
Reachinga retired grave, covered with lain | 
ee ae mae ceca ae * grave, with a plain | 
Besides th ware ‘he ~ butterflies. | marble slab, she emptied the seed—which it | 
sides, thought is the father. of action—so, | a®peared the cup contamed—into the slight | 
to that great sheet of mist, and the drip-| 4. : of | 
De apel ng a hes P- | cavities which had been scooped out in the 
ping rain, and the beaded grass, and the |cormers of the level tablet, and laid the 
streets, many a good deed may owe its) wreath upon it fi : : 
: '~ > i “iu On § pure ace. 
parentage. But now my stick of maple) «And why. I incu; omy eweet- an 
is nearly charred, and my eyes are trying | Anc 2 inquired, ‘my sweet girl, do 
to hide themselves behind pairs of fringes| ei ge tens es tittle bowls there ? 

q aehine ars ses} ‘It is to bring the birds here,’ she replied 
which are nearing eac F ac . > pe, a » She repiied, | 
I at to sleep EL wake beng in with a half wondering look, ‘they will light 

: ” , . oS" —~ is y inti > emteee ve 
the window, to give me intelligence of the —— 4 me a ae " ry ave, 
first strip of blue that disengages itself from yeh ‘d Se ee 

ee aide Aan fans o whom do they sing?’ I asked, ‘to you, 
the per = uds. ‘%y dieu, rod MZNt | or to each other?’ F } 
sin ' M a , > 
cousin! A good attend you, and no more ‘Oh. no! st ui . . . 
Ry... - | " Y she quickl plied, * y sis- 
rain visit New York than may be needed as ter—she sleeps ~ —— = plied, ‘to my  sis-| 
a thought-maker. ‘But your sister is dead.’ 


Ee be _‘Oh, yes, sir! but she hears all the birds! 
her Babe. ow oe 

The Mother and | ‘Well, if she does hear the birds sing, she 
Mother! art thou rot proud of that babe | cannot see the wreath of flowers.’ | 
lying en thy bosom; proud of its loveliness ; “But she huows I put it there ; I told he r| 
proud of its clinging faith ; end proud of each | before they took her away from eur house, I | 


rainy day in the country is not without its 
uses. It gives us thinking-time, and that | 
lengthens our lives ;—none live so fast and 











development of its future manhood or wo- ‘would come and see her every morning.” 


» ° *.° i 
‘But she has gone there already, I trust. jsucn presence the [festivities proceeded. In! 


‘No; she stops under this tree until they’ 
bring me here, and then we are going to 
heaven together.’ 





Moralist and Miscellanist. 


| tombed tongue clove to the roof of its mouth, | 
amid all the outbreak of a Saviour’s love and | 


Seenery at Monterey. 

One word descriptive of Monterey. Noth- 
ing cay exceed the loveliness of the place 
and climate, or the magnificence and gran- 
deur of the scenery that surrounds it. Sur-} 
rounded on three sides by high and tewering | 
mountains, whose tops ascend to-the clouds, | 
the great Sierra Madre, or mother of moun- | 
tains, at the very foot or base of which the 
city is built, with only the San Juan river in-| 
tervening, forming a kind of amphitheatre, 
stretching out on one side into a boundless 
and level plain of the greatest fertility, wa-| 
tered by clear and rapid streams. The! 
houses are generally one story, built of stone, | 
of great thickness, and flat roofs. The best 
buildings are built in a quadrangle, or three 


sides of a square, with a court-yard in the! 
centre, ornamented with rare flowers and 


plants. Some have spacious corridors running 
around this open space. 
garden adjoining, surrounded by a high stone 
wall, in which are the greatest abundance of 
orange, lime, lemon and banana trees.— 
Bushels of these fruits, of the choicest kind, 
can be had for the trouble of collecting them. 
From Saltillo they bringapples, pears, peach- 
es and grapes, the most luscious I ever ate. 
The streets of Monterey are all paved, with 
side-walks of flat stone, and are remarkably 
clean. You would be astonished to see the 
defences of the town, which, with the advan- 
tages afforded by the houses and walls, make 
it a perfect Gibraltar. In addition to a series 
of forts and fortifications surrounding the 
whole tqwn, every street was strongly barri- 
caded by a strong wall built across, with a 
deep ditch in front, and mounted with cannon 
so as to sweep its whole length. Every 
house was loopholed for musketry, and be- 
hind every stone wall were posted strong 
bodies of infantry. The moment a body of 
our troops made their appearance in them, a 
storm of cannon, grape and musket balls 
swept everything down. In addition to these 
several howiizers were throwing shells in- 
cessantly among them, killing more or less at 
every explosion. Nothing could exceed the 
awfulness and grandeur of the scene as_ wit- 
nessed by me on the 22d. From a slight 
elevation, a short distance from town, | could 
witness the advance of our troops by the 
heavy fire of rifle and musketry from the 
tops of the houses along which they were 
gradually approaching the Grand Plaza, and 
their occasional huzzas as the Mexicans re- 
treated. The incessant roar of cannon, fired 
from the batteries and barricades, and shells, 
buzzing through the air in every direction, 
and bursting with loud explosions, made it a 
most impressive scene, of threw the battles 
of Palo Alto and Resaca immeasurably in the 
shade. 





Prayer. 


‘But prayer was not invented : it was born 
with the first sigh, with the first joy, the first 
sorrow of the human heart; or rather man 
was born to pray ; to glorify God, or to im- 
plore him, was his only mission here 
below ; all else perishes before him, or with 
him; but the cry of glory, of admira- 
tion or of love which he raises towards the 
Creator, does not perish on his passing from 
the earth :—it re-ascends, it resounds from 
age to age in the eat of the Almighty, like 
the reflection of his own magnificence. It is 
the only thing in manwhich is wholly divine, 
and which he can exhale with joy and pride : 
for this pride is a homage to him to whom 
alone homage is due—the Infinite Being.’ 

Lamartine. 





Reading too Fast. 





ANECDOTE OF AN AFRICAN PREACHER. 





There lived, in the immediate Vicinity, a 
respectable man who had become interested 
on the subject of religion, and who had be- 
gun with some earnestness to search the 
Scriptures. He had read a few chapters, 
when he became greatly perplexed with some 
of those passages which an inspired apostle 
has declared ‘hard to be understood.’ In this 
state of mind he repaired to our minister for 
instruction and help, and found him at noon, 
ona sultry day in summer, laboriously en- 
gaged in hoeing corn. As the man approach- 
ed, the preacher, with patriarchal simplicity, 
leant upon the handle of his hoe, and listened 
to his story. ‘Uncle Jack,’ said he, ‘I have 
discovered lately that I ama great sinner, 
and If commenced reading the Bible, that I 
might learn what I must do to be saved. But 
I have met with a passage here,’ holding up 
his Bible, ‘which I know not what to do with. 
It is this: ‘God will have merey on whom 
he will have mercy, and whom he will he 
hardeneth.’ What does this mean ? 

A short pause intervened, and the old Af- 
rican replied as follows : 

‘Master, if I have been correctly informed, 
it has not been more than a day or two since 
you commenced reading the Bible, and if I 
remember rightly, that passage you have 
mentioned is away yonder inRomans. Long 
before you get to that, at the very beginning 
of the gospel, it is said, ‘Repent, for the king- 
dom of heaven is at hand.’ Now, have you 
done with that? The truth is, you read en- 
tirely too fast. You must begin again, and 
take things as God has been pleased to place 
them. When you have done all you are 
told to do in Matthew, come and we will 
talk about Romans.’ 


Having thus answered, the preacher re- | 


sumed his work, and left the man to his own 
reflections. Who does not admire the sim- 


plicity and good sense characterized in this | 


| $HELL AND HORN COMBS, 


reply? Could the most learned polemic | 
more effectually have met and disposed of a 
difficulty? The gentleman particularly in- | 
terested in this incident, gave me an account | 
of it with his own lips. He still lives, and 
will, in all probability, see this statement of | 
t 


- 


Most readily will he testify te its strict ac | 
curacy ; and most joyfully will he now say, 
as he said to me then, ‘It ‘convinced me most 
fully of the state into which I had fallen. I 
took the old man’s advice ! I saw its propriety 
and wisdom, and hope to bless God forever 
for sending me to hin.’ 


oa om en 
° 
Lost in the Church. 

It isa fearful thing to he lest amid the 
darkness of heathenism, far away from Sab- 
baths, and sanctuaries, and Bibles, and the 
sound of the church-going bell ; so far beyond 
the farthest outskirts of Christendom, that ru- 
mor hath not carried there even the name of 
Jesus or the word of salvation : but a deeper, 
darker wo is his who is lost in the church, 
and sits dead before minister and altar, on the 
seat hallowed by the late presence of the glo- 
rified pious, the Bible leaves beside him mark- 
ed with texts and tears. There are such in 
all churches—dead souls at the altar of the 
living God—lost souls at the Redeemer’s feast 
and table. It was an Egyptian custom at fes- 
tal banquets to introduce a corpse, and seat it 
at the table, to remind the cnests of their mot- 


{his wounds. 
| never sparkled, the bosom heaved not, the en-| 


such a presence proceed often the sacred fes- | 
tivities of Zion. I have seen the corpse at| 
the sacramental supper, stone-dead amid the | 
guests of Jesus. Nota tear on the cheek,! 
nor a quiver of the lip when Jesus showed | 
The dull, dead, unlighted eye,| 


' 


Do I speak in figures? I only} 
give a Bible application; and alas! figures | 
are inadequate to set forth the entire melan- 
choly of the case. 


tenderness ! 


—— 


Reproofs of Murmuring. 


Esenezer Apams.—Ebenezer Adams, an 
eminent member of the society of Friends, on | 
visiting a lady of rank, whom he found, six | 
months after the death of her husband, on a 
sofa covered with black cloth, and in all the 
dignity of wo, approached her with great so- 
lemnity, and gently taking her by the hand, 
thus addressed her :—* So, friend, I see then 
thou hast not yet forgiven God Almighty.’ 
This reproof had so ,zreat an effect on the . 
|dy, that she immedistely laid aside the sym- 


v \bols of grief, and again entered on the impor- 
Each house has a tant duties of life. 


EE —_ 


| The Holy Land. 


| The present agitation among the Jews of 
| Europe, in relation to the colonization of the 
|land of their fathers, is worthy the attention 
{of the friends of religion through Christen- 
|dom. A society has been recently formed in 


| London, composed of all sects in promotion 
lof this movement; and it is provided that it 
| shall be entirely silent and neutral as to any 
| point of religious controversy. Palestine is 
|now readily reached from Western Europe. 
|It is represented as almost depopulated ; and 
|as opening unequalled advantages to settlers. 
\It is said that— 
‘A country once densely inhabited lies 
| Solitary—her pastoral hills unfrequented by 
ithe shepherd—her rich fields untilled, and 
shaggy with thistles and prickly shrubs—her 
| villages sunk into heaps of ruins, and her 
|cities without inhabitants. During the iden- 
tical years in which Ireland quadrupled its 
population, the population of Palestine has 
sunk toa tenth. ‘This is surely a very ex- 
traordinary fact ; and when all seem to agree 
that there remains nothing but emigration for 
the sorely afflicted race of Israel in Poland, 
it seems scarce less generally held that the 
only land which remains for them to occupy 
is just the land of Palestine. Nor is it mere 
enthusiasts of the Jewish or Christian faith 
that unite in indicating this country as a 
country eminently fitted for colonization. We 
find it recommended by men of the most 
practical character.’ 

Such a movement, under Christian auspi- 
ces, will add a new and thrilling confidence 
to the hopes of the Christian. 
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‘AT THE OLD STAND.’ 
The Boston Tea Company, 


54 Court, Heap oF BRATTLE STREET, AND 61 
REMONT STREET. 


Established Prices for the Season. 
GREEN TEAS, 
Youne Hyson, 18, 22, 28, 34, 38, 44, 50, 624, 75 cts. 
Op Hyson, 50, 64, 75, 1,00. Hyson Sx, 34, 40. 


Twankay, 38, 44. IMPERIAL, 64, 75. 
GunpowDeER, 50, 624, 75, $1,00, $1,25. 


BLACK TEAS, 


Soucuone, 20, 25, 34,40 c. Ornance Prxkor, 44, 50. 
NinGyona, 25, 30, 35, 40, 44. Koxew, 50, 60. 
Youne Nineyona, 45, 50. OoLonG, 30, 40, W. 
Frowery Pekog, 45, 60. PeKoe Soucnone, 45. 
Svuepoy, 60. . 

All the above Teas can be obtained by the Pound, Canis- 
ter, Catty Box, or Chest. Terms CASH. 


COFFEE. 


Green Coffee at 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 11 cts. 
Roasted, or Roasted and Ground, 10, 124 and 14 cts. 
One cent per Ib. less when the amount of $1,00 is pur- 
c b 
BakeERr’s Broma, CHoconate, Cocoa, AND SHELLS. 
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BRITANNIA, CROCKERY, GLASS, 
CHINA WARES. 
E. B. MASON, 
No. 24 Hanover STREET, 


AS just imported new patterns in the above line, which 
welled vary dnances wholesale or ao 





Ship Chandlery. 


ENAS SNOW, 83 Commerctat STREET, will sup- 
! ply GANGS OF RIGGING, CHAIN CABLES, ANCHORS 
and SAILS, at short notice, and on reasonable terms. 
| Also on , a general assortment of corDAGE and 
| SHIP CHANDLERY. 27—ly 








Anson Peck, 


MANUFACTURER OF EVERY VARIETY OF 


FANCY GOODS AND JEWELRY. 
NO. 6 ESSEX STREET, 
Four doors from Washington St., near Boylston Market, 
BOSTON. 
—Ala— 


ENGLISH, FRENCH AND GERMAN TOYS, | 
SOAPS AND PERFUMERIES. 


ADIES and gentlemen will find a rich assortment of 
4 useful and elegant Fancy Goods, viz.:—Steel Combe, 
Silver do, Wrought Shell of bis own manufacture, Buffalo | 
and Common Hora of all sizes and qualities, Shell and 
Pearl Card Cases new patterns, Souvenirs, Purse and Bag 
Trimominzs, Pocket Books, Fancy Boxes, Letter Weights, 
Paper Folders, Envelopes, Purses, Perfune Bags, Scent 
Bottles, &e. All the articles above named, with a great | 
variety of other Fancy Goods, may be found at the above 
place, and at such prices as will be <atisfactory to those de- | 
sirous of ing. 
Combs eT lotky made to order, and repaired at short 


notice. OW Gold and Silver taken in ao tornls. 


(. F. BAGLEY & (€6., 
86. 66 HASOVER STREET, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
DEALERS 18 


Foreign and Domestic Dry Goods. 


ARTICULAR § attention paid w the selection of 
HOUSEKEEPING ARTICLES, viz., Linen and 
Cotton Sheetiogs, 540 3 yards wie—4)enlts+—Blanke 
—Bed Ticking —Brown anf Blarhetd Liars Damacks— 
Damask Table Covers—Stair Carpetigg—Cramb Chahe, 
ete. ete. Also, Broadebaths, Cassimeres, Veetings, tegeth- 
er with a large variety of Dress Gooxle—Hosiery—Ghves 
—Thweads, etc. 


©. F. BAGLEY. 
Hh pow 





E.K.COLLINS. | 
| 





PATENTED, OCTOBER, 1845. } 


Y means of the unprovements combined im this stowe, 
I the flame and sulphurous gases are again brought into 
contact with the Gre, by which many desirable advantages 
are secured, The beat is oo longer Viokent, but = tachi and 
equable as to couse the temperature of a Madeira climate to 
circulate throughout every part of the room ; the degree de- 
sived being reculated with the precision of clock -work by 
means of the valve in the amoke-pipe, without the possibili- 
ty of the escape of gas or obnoxious vapor, that bemg total- 
W constaved with the smoke and dest arising from combas- 
then, which are the grounds on which the patent is secured. 

The ead propose—and which has been fully attained—is 
to consume the smoke, dust, and all noxious gases, thereby 
increasing the heat, while greatly diminishing the congump- 
tion of fuel—to diffuse a gentle and equal degree of warmth 
throughout the apartweat—to obtain from the combustion of 
coal the miki! and temperate atmosphere produced by a 
wood fire, and an equal freedom from vitrification of the 
coal, and the consequent burning out ef the cyliader or fire- 
pot. 

Daring damp or chilly morvings and evesings, a very 
small quantity of fuel used in tus stove will be found to 
change the atmesphere throughout the room; while at the 
same time it is capable of prodecing during the most severe 
cold weather an agreeable summer atmosphere to the extent 
of the apartinent, and it will be ne easy matter to decide 
which part of the room is warmest, so ble is the heat. 
The fire is kindled with ease, requires bet littl tending, 
and if properly looked to, will not go out from week to 
wee A moment's attention on gomg to bed ensures a 
bright fire in the morning. From one to one and a half 
tons of coal is sufficient to keep it in operation during the 
winter season. Purchasers are respectfully invited to call 
and examine for themselves, at Nos. 19 and 20 North Maer- 
ket street, where can also be found an extensive assortinent 
of Cooking, Parlor and Office Stoves, of the most approved 
patterns in use. 

Also—Portasre Furnaces, of a new and erful 

ttern. For sale, wholesale and retail, by D. PROUTY 

co. 19 & W North Market and 19 Clinton streets. 
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TEETH. 


WOULD respectfully inform the readers of this paper, 
that I still perform every operation in dentistry, at the 
Old Stand, corver of Court and Stoddard streets, le 
Being thore y and ieally acquainted with the 
sure oe “thine whet have no hesitation in wy 
ranting every filling put in at my H mt to remain. 





Artificial teeth inserted in the most perfect manner. As | 


many persons are cloubtful whether teeth can be inserted so 
as to serve a good purpose, and are also unacquainted with 
any scientific and skilful dentist, I would respectfully re- 
quest their perusal of the following extract from a letter, 
written by one of the most celebrated physicians in Wor- 
cester County. 

Dr. KimBact.—Dear Sir:—I have the pleasure to in- 
form you that the entire set of teeth made and inserted for 

rs. § at your establishment, are, to say the least, 
an admirable specimen of dental science and art. Their 
arrang' is beautiful, and ically correct; their 
fitting easy and natural, convenient for use and perfect for 
appearance, answering to a charm the purposes of masti- 
cation and articulation. 1 could desire nothing more beau- 
tiful, more natural, more useful. 

1 am, Sir, with respect, yours, 
Wa. S. Sanpers, M. D. 

Sturbridge, April 10, 1846. 

The reader will notice that the above extract refers to a 
whole set of artificial teeth. Persons from the country are 
invited to visit my office. DR. KIMBALL, Dentist. 
Corner of Court and Stoddard streets, Boston, 
20—ly 











Mellen & Hopkins, 


HAYNE constantly for sale at their ious Wane- 
HOUSE, corner of Union and Ann ya Boston, a 
very extensive assortment 


FURNITURE, 


—SUCH AS— 


BUREAUS, BEDSTEADS, TABLES, CHAIRS, 
SECRETARIES, CLOCKS, LOOKING- 
GLASSES, COUCHES, &e., &e. 


FEATHERS, 
FEATHER BEDS, MATTRESSES, &c., &c., 
all of which will be sold low for cash. 
40—ly 
SPINAL INSTITUTION, 
FOR THE TREATMENT OF 
Diseased anv Deformed Spines, 
—AND— 
LAMENESS IN GENERAL. 





"PHERE IS NO PRACTITIONER IN THIS COUN.) ple is not only 


1. Recwme asa remedy for Pedicrtion, Worms, Sime. 
ee, Dedede y, Were of Apprtee, Need ahr, VW cakmens, One 
—— and ol? Nerwas Complete, it has no eqn! im the 

2. Recanse the ingredients of whieh this met " 

* rorae 
composed, are highly rec: comes iegt on all mertieal teak, 


both Eeropean and American 
hoown te he conned oar + aeeng the best tonter 


3. Because ut has receives! ree lated ase! umiverenl 
probation trom all Pereons who hawe weed ia, Ihulivededks 
wo variots parts of the United States he i 
the haghest terms of praice of 1. PO pny 


4. pause if you use it, you will fur! by experience 
its virtues not heen overvated, amd that it — 
complish all has beee saad in its fever. 


5. Because if suifering from auy of the ab senna 
of any other oor ws of a debilitawd pm bn | 
give this valuable remedy one tint, you will find your 
> your le recovered mparnts 
colivened, _ ew 
6. Recawse these Ritters are umile on a pew print 
mevtical sereace, boilag water benny wht net gone 
for alcohol, in extracting the virtues of its ingredients, 
Consequently, all these whe are « set to the une of spin 
ituoas mehicues, erther from imclination or beceeeity, Many 
safely make use of this medicine. : 

7. Because they are ot one foarth the price of 
other Bitters, besides Being for higher in pomt of patie 
one bottle of these Bitters will be found more 
than a deeen of any other, 

8. Because in buying this article, the 


thoes wot 
poy a ngh price for handsome w 


parchaser 
Tappers or bong wdvertien. 
ments, bet staply for the mevticine only, Why Th ct., 
or $1 for an article, when you can obtain a mux Leaner far 
25 cts. Let reason and reflection influence you, and mot 
imagination. 

9. Because it is utterly impossible for this remedy to de 
the least tajury, it being catvely vegetable in ite compoes- 
tion, it way be given with perfect coufidence t the young. 
est child, and cannot but be of the greatest eervie, both w 
adults and chikiren, subject to any of the complaints euu- 
merated above < 


|. 10. Because being sok! in pint bottles at the low price of 
| 25 ets. each, or $2,00 per doren, it is within the reach of 
those the smallest means. All who use it, will 
find that i wil eecure to these those gyeat bienclags, 
| HEALTH and STRENGTH. Sok as below. 
GF Dealers will find it for their interest to purchase di- 
| Feetly from the proprietor. 


| WHITWELL’S DETERGENT BITTERS, 
in papers, price 12) cents each—§1,00 per doren. 
OF TO COUNTRY MERCHANTS. 
By purchasing a supply of this pute article, you mot 
only make a pre ble investment of your money, bat grati- 
| fy the wishes of your numerous customers, They will sell 


|rapidly, being known all over the New England States. 
| Sold as below. 


|” WHITWELL’S ORIGINAL OPODELDOC, 


For cure of Rheumatism, Sprains, Cramp, Stiffness of 
| Neck and Joints, &e.- The best article you can possibly 
jmake use of asa remedy for the above. See that every 
| bottle has the signature of J.P. Whitwell on the outside 
| wrapper, purchase. All others are worthless 
| Price 25 cents a bottle. 


WHITWELL’S AROMATIC SNUFP, 
FOR HEADACHE AND CATARRH., 
Composed mostly of Roots and Aromatic Herts. No bet- 
‘ter remedy for rn bal was ever known. Ove tial will 
| —! ove this. Price 25 cents a bottle. Sold a 
1G fokGE WHITWELL, (late J. P. Whitwell & Soa) 
&e., &e. 
In the city, by druggists generally. Country:—F., Crafts, 
Charlestown; J. Emerton, ; Bakh, W 
Clark & Dyer, Providence; Chase & Winslow, Pall Riv 
}er; Thornton & Son, New Redford; Munroe & Dunbar, 
Tanaton; Carton & Co., Lowell; Green & Co., Worves- 
ter; Bliss & Covell, wt we Kilby & Co., Portland; 
Allison & Gault, Concord, N. H.; and by ene or more per- 
sons in all the principal towns in New . wae 


| 





Mechanical and Dental 
SURGERY. 


TEETH AT COST UNTIL MARCH 1, 1847, 


OFFICE, NO. 266, OPPOSITE TO NO. 307 WASH. 
INGTON STREET, 
CORNER OF AVON PLACE, BOSTON. 


Fo the purpose of introducing more extensively in 
many important respects, an entire new mode of pre- 
paring and mounting Mineral Teeth on » the merits of 
which, it is confidently believed, will be found to greatly ex- 
the usual method of preparing them, the subscriber has 
been induced to offer such cone, tin a limited time, as will 
not only give to the public generally an opportunity of test- 
ing the practical value of his theory,but will offer a rare 
opportunity for the poorer classes, whose means are too 
limited to pay the ah cpegeene pee ‘The new princi- 
»plicable to small eases of two or more 





TRY who has had as great an amount of experience in | teeth, bet is peculiarly and expecially We mer to whole and 


this peculiar branch of the healing art, as DR. H SWETT; 


—or whose efforts have been crowned with such universal | even and ir 
The reason of this ww in a great measure, be | than others. 
} 


success. 
attributed to his having confined 


years’ experience warrant this assertion. He has publish- 


| half sets, where the alveola or dental ridge has become an- 
gular, by the absorbing of some appa more 


nall such cases, it will be ily seen, by 


J his practice to this one | an examination of the jaw, that carved work in blocks, pre- 
+ class of diseases exclusively, and the results of twenty-two | pared expressly for each case, ix necessary for restoring 


that which has been removed by jon, and for ~ 


ed a pamphlet and circulars, (which he will send to any one | ing out the cheeks and lips to their natural and uniform 


1 
remarkuble cures of diseased and deformed spines, hip dis- 
eases, sciatic affections, diseased knees, scrofulous affection 
of the joints, or white swellings, paralytic ec ‘i 
ralgia, or tic doloreux, dropsy in the Knee, and all diseases 


tuliar to the joints, muscles and bones, and of his success | tion in their plate-work,— 


in reducing dislocations, and simple or compound fractures. 


Dr. H.’s method of treating the diseases above referred tance, too, is its cleanliness. 


—_—-> same by letter, postage paid,) containing over | ness. 
certificates from the most respectable individuals, of | sets, so far as the proper form ix concerned, are thus fully 


ints, neu- | ously wi 


The difficulties to be overeome in whole and half 


Somes is not — to > it = 
lv means. It is want ingen 
ht block-work, to remedy the defects above re- 
ferred to, that so many are in giving satiefae- 

vecially in whole and half sets. 


Another advantage of carved work, and one a, 


met by this mode, and 


to being considered by the Faculty an innovation upon the | to fit the plate in the most perfect manner, the finer parti- 


old and long established medical rales, and his unprecedent- 
ed success having furnished undeniable evidence of his 
skill, his enemics have circulated the grossest falsehoods 
concerning his professional ability and his capacity to effect 
cures which are certified to by persons of undeniable integ- 
rity. It is not at all strange that those attempting to rival 


| cles of masticated food, with the liquors of the mouth, with 
ano sroter of coumep, Ene bepwosn dee teeth anf Gn pete, 
and after being retained there a few days, it being inmporsi- 
ble to remove them, will iably become offensi 

taint the breath. Another advantage 
tance w! 





of paramount impor- 


him should resort to this base and unprincipled method of | is, its perfect articulation, Each tooth should meet its op- 


destroying his professional character; for he is dail curing 
and relieving those who have been given up by the most 
skilful medical and surgical titioners the country af- 
fords. The surest evidence of skill is success. 

He has, in spite of all the efforts made to calumniate him, 
some of his numerous patients to him from a dis- 
tance over 400 miles, on beds, who have not for months 
moved without assistance, whose testimony after re- 
covery must be received as more than sufficient to out- 

i he inuendoes and sarcasm of those who have long 
looked upon his advancement with a jealous hatred. 

In ition to his present mode of treatment, he has, in 
= cases, resorted to HYDROPATHY, or the use of 

‘OLD WATER, with the happiest results—not however 
with a strict adherence to the method adopted by those who 
practice it exclusively, but modified in such a manner as to 
receive all its good effects without conflicting with his long 

ished mode of treatment. H iy, or the Water 
Cure, as wed by Preissnitz, founder of it, cannot, 
in Dr. H.’s opinion, be productive in this country of the 
ascribed to it, when carried to such extremes as may 

e daily witnessed, owing in part to the great difference in 
physical habits existing pen the Germans and Ameri- 
cans. It is the opinion of Dr. H. that the system as prac- 
tised in the Institetions for Hydropathic treatment in this 
one cannot outlive three ; 

TO THOSE WHO CANNOT PLACE THEM- 
SELVES under his i jiate superintendance, bat wish 
to Bye: medicines at home, be would say, that every 
particular relating to their complaint must be accurately fur- 
nished. Dr. H.’s on ultimate success iv 
ed on treating Se poet. He has been induced, 
from the great number of his patients, to take the large and 

house adjoining his own, where they can be 
accommodated with good rooms and board at low prices. 
All kinds of Medicines used in his practice, inclading Spi- 





ic, Nerve and Bone Liniments, are for sale at up 


* 
ys » Mo. 14 Summer street, Boston, Me. 

« H.'s dependence in performing his cures is on exter- 
nal and internal po. , 

P.S. Any person doubting the authenticity of the Cer- 
tificates, can satisfy themselves by addressing the signers of 
them—and any one wishing the certificates, can procure 
them by addressing Dr. H., post paid, or sending to hi« 
rooms. Persons at consult Dr. H. will please call 
between the hours of 8, A. M. and 3, P. M. 

N. B. Dr. H. makes no charge for consultation, and his 
fees for each visit will never exceed $1. People in low 


circumstances, from 5) to 75 cts.; and those who are uma- | 
1 


ple to pay, he attends gratis. 

Ps ‘There are no persons in the New England States 
who have any knowledge of Dr. H.’s practice or medicine. 
Any persons professing tp bave such are impostors. 

47d CS. HEWETT, 14 Summer street. 





Piano Fortes. 
FIRST RATE IRON FRAME PIANO FORTES.+ 


HE Subecriber keeps on hand, for sale at reduced 

ices for cash, an assortment of the best Rosewood 

and | wll Piano Fortes, manufactured at his own 

Warerooms, and under bis own immediate and experienced 

irectu Persons wishing to examine, or to write, 

call, or direct ther communications to EDWARD HAR- 

PER, whose Warehouse is at 96 Court street, opposite the 
head ae street, and near Bowdoin Square. 

27—ly 











Church Organs. 


pega ney or Committers: about parchasing ORGANS 
bare invited to call at our Manufactory, on Cause war, 
opposite Naxhma etrect, Boston, where they will find new 
and second-hand ORGass constantly on hand. Our ar- 
rangoments are so complete, that we can furnish or bauld in- 
struments of amy hind at the shortest notice, axl warrant 
them to the beat which con be produced im this coun- 
try, on as reasomable terme. 

We would refer to the large Organ kately built by mm, 
the Rey. Dr. Beecher’s Church, rt ml aut, re fs 
al reference of the firet authority. 

Gf 


SIMMONS & MCINTIRE. 


mea Patent Air-Tight 

Parlor Coal Stove. 

‘s Stowe was patented by Mr. P_ L. Hedenherg, of 
New York, in 1845, and sold ty bam to a comeidera- 

ble extent in that city last winter, and gave entire matisler- 

thon to those whe weed it. 

The submcriteer =, having parchares! the ght t make aad 
vend this Steve in Posten, and having mate ew and meee 
brautsiel pattiorn, mow offer them to the potler, with the 
folle-xt confedence that tw tors and other rows where 

or m= pe in vergtivel, tory ure superint, tm guia of 
pate 7 ' at aad comvemence, tr any other Stove sow 

The principle om whieh the Stove ix comtrected will 
commend it to the jadyoment of the wcrc, while «2 me 
ment’s cheervation of oar in qerttem «ll secure the ad- 
uration of tue practical man. 

Parchasers in want of the beet an! mnt coomearneal - 
lor Steve in me, are reqpested to call and wee this Stove io 
operation, at No. 3% Uawm street 

Pu LEWIS JONES & SON 


can ter and abilities required. A ciredlar 


posite in the most exact manner i 
wise, the whole work will prove a source 
noyance, by its inetability, falling down, and other inconve- 
niences, only known to those who have worn them. There 
are other in this style of work that can only be 
appreciated by an examination of apeci 
that may be seen at the subscriber's office, which ; 
| are respectfully invited to examine for themselves, ‘They 
consist of whole and half sets, and a variety of cases of 
| emalter magnitude, where great di in exeeution is 
| overcome. ‘They cannot fail to excite admiration from all 
| who are pleased with glose imitations of nature, and would 
| inspire 0 confidence in their morite that the wearing of them 
would only tend to . 








LE 


Up to March 1, 1847, the following terms will he striet- 
[ly oberved for all wort, tomas 


| 


| half the 
| months, the 
| may be returned, and the amount paid for will be re- 
| funded. Old plate-work, that has been worn with 
“inconvenience, will be 
| small difference. All other branches of 
Filling, Setzing on Pivot, Cleansing, Polishing, 
{ase 
| following terms, vin.:—For 
mae gold, $1 so other kinds of 
on s , 
| 25 cts. ' yh « ice gratis. A 
ited, o > 
| Carved work in block for whole and half sets will be got 
up for other dentists on reasonable terme. 
| 31—6m 8. STOCKING, Surgeon Dentiet. 
| 
|  M. A. Root’s Penmanship, 
| HARRISON'S COLUMBIAN INK, 
| JQLACK, BLUE, RED, SCARLET, for the we of 
ceagrenngt Jaks for the pubhe geners 
| ~~ emo the , every 
other inl, with nowe of their defects, and are much the 
cheapest, for mach more is obtained for the . 

KF WM. J. REYNOLDS & CO., 20 Cornbill, Boston, 
are appointed Agents for the sale of the abowe named arti- 
| cles, and can supply demand, wholesale or retail, 
| APOLLON W. HARRISON, 
BI—ly = Publisher aed Manufacturer, Philadelphia 


} 

| 

100 AGENTS WANTED 

| To eell tw FAMILY Mapican Wonns of great eater. 

Comfort’s Thomsonian Practice of Medicine. 

Comfort’s Thomsonian Practice of Midwifery. 
LSO, to canvass in the State of Peansylvania for a 
new and {MAP of that State, Men of char - 

caving full partir n- 

lure of the agency, ite profits, Sc., will be cont om applice- 

t tage prod 

ALEX ANDER HARRISON, Superimenting Agent, 
Bl—ty Bh Seth Fth Street, Peer awn ienss. 


J. Francis Pitman, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


No. 36 Wacwmmotge Sreeer, 
BOSTON | 














CLOTHS ,CASSIMERES AND VESTINGS. 
326m 


CHRISTIAN REFLECTOR. 





A Religions and Family Newspaper 


FUSLMNED wrraeLt 
AT NO. 11 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 
W. 8. DARRELL & COMPANY, PROPRIETORS. 


GF Temes. —Tev dollars im advance; €250 ahiew theew 
mpoeition. “Thee to wheen thee papers are Aetivered tha 
carrier thresh the your, are foley crate extre to 
defray the ener thee mecurted. 

KI Seven one wouter ome direction ba €12.00 in wt 
vance: 13 copien, fa 2250. Winisers whergay ie at 
vance Gx Gre ce more cheerios, 2.00 cach, rereree 
tee own paper grate. Awy pereon - orn 
fon bie ran sabmcrigtin, ty aking to it Gt , will we 
cure the paper t any ow wotece lee wleam ber te whe to 

+ chtase, bor cme year. 

5 Comemmucatnme to the Poblsbers of Limos, = 
rere eitewt iy, mmet be prt pod - 

Fiewat Acrete wanted bn the payer, to whom @ let - 
eval commmarcvon will le alierwed. 





one 
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